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Has there been a conspiracy to gag him? 


Has Heather Rabbatts got what it takes? 


[Women power 
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after Arsecal clinclied the Premiership with a 4-0 win over Everton yesterday "**«— 

■ hner inmiied on and was safe to come out. Men with a SstftU offish and 

Hinhhurv -throws & < 3S3rt»JSs 

nignuury unuwo gag-ijj st*s.» sarjaff^^- 

, _, |__ , X_ ^ 1^ ■ SctOTV that ered them with beer. “I just want to see the 

a r\0 KT\/ Tnr ITK wmS^Ara'iwl as Pre- Inside the bam was de- look on Alex Ferguson’s 

Udl Ly * LO “SSSrfSS^ns. - strnction. Those who bad face,” he said, referring to 

r' / . m AwSSSSSama» Scored a ticket for the the nwrof titler^ 

I _ m — hi a pnmhhied show of game had watched victory Manchester United. That 

rhomnnn rlftrOGS Ken on the television will shot him rigt up ."TO 

tfl idl I lUIUI I I Ivl ^ h^nS^dTSS screens inside. The. floor prove Ms devottym gffe 

we ew% r- ^i^rS»m^VmxSer- crunched underfoot with rolled up the leg of histrou- 

te^Wemberley. We’re the 
famous Arsenal and we’re 
going to Wemberiey” — a 
reference to the dub's next 

big day. the FA Cup Ptaal 
against Newcastle United. 

' Flafe-wavers dangled 
from the awning of the 
Master Cobbler, and some- 
one peered from under the 
polled down shutters at 

Jacksons Grocers to see if it 


Sue Quinn 


A T least a dozen of them 
had thrown them- 
selves and their beer 
across the bonnet of the 
police car in utter jubila- 
tion. stopping it In its 
tracks, so even the cops in- 
side had to. smile. There 
was only one way to de- 


scribe it The place was 
going off. ■ 

In Highbury Park, out- 
side the Highbury Barn 
pub. New Year’s: Eve; and 
the Netting Hill Carnival 
had collided in a blorOfred 
and white. Arsenal football 
fims were 20 -deep tm the 
road and cars crawling 
back from the ground not 
far away were doused with 


was safe to come out Men 
yelled “Champions, cham- 
pions,” raised their fi st s in 
the air and hugged each 
other while mates show- 
ered them with beer. 

Inside the barn was de- 
struction. Those who had 
not secured a ticket for the 
game had watched victory 
happen on the television ' 
screens inside. The. floor, 
crunched underfoot 1 with 
smashed glasses, torn up 
newspaper, and red and 
white flags. 

' “This is just massive, just 
massive,” said one glazed- 
eyed supporter who 
entered into the seething 
back bar head first to con- 
tinue celebrations. 

A large man who said Ms 
name was Biffa plonked 
himself down at a table 


with a fistfhl of fish and 
chips and said: ‘This is the 
best day of my bloody life 
and as you can tell Fm as 
pissed as a Dart 

“I just want to see the 
look on Alex Ferguson’s 
face,” he said, referring to 
' the manager of title rivals 
Manchester United. “That 
will shut him right up.” To 
prove Ms devotion Biffa 
rolled up the leg of his trou- 
ser to reveal a red -an d- 
’ white tattoo of Biffa the 
Arsenal fan. 

As the evening wore on 
finis continued: to straggle 
back from the game unable 
to pass through the swell- 
ing crowd outside The 
i Barn, confronted by a bar- 
rier of fists In the air. 


Guardian Sport, page 1C 


E UROPE’S new 
currency, the 
euro, faces a cri- 
sis of credibility 
after negotiations 
an the starting 
line-up were overshadowed by 
a bitter Franco-German tow. 

A summit-saving compro- 
mise in Brussels over the 
presidency of the powerful 
European Central Bank is tee- 
ing the prospect of legal and 
political challenges, while 
currency markets are ex- 
pected to express their doubts 
about the institution’s credi- 
bility this week by se ll ing 
euro-currencies for "safe 
haven" ones like sterling and 
the dollar. . 

A deal, hammered out early 
yesterday after 11 hours of 
fractious negotiation, gave 
the first eight-year stint as 
head of the ECB to the Ger- 
man-backed Dutch c and id a te, 
Wim Duisenberg, but only 
after he had agreed he would 
not serve the full term. The 
job will then go to a French 
candidate, Jean-Claude Trl- 
chet, on the insistence of 
President Jacques Chirac. 

This arrangement has 
received widespread condem- 
nation as a fudge which 
breaks the Maastricht treaty 
governing mo neta ry union. 
Conservative MEPs are pledg- 
ing a legal challenge and the 
European Parliament could 
throw out the agreement 
T do not think we can take 
it absolutely for certain that 
the [European] Parliament 
will nod through the Duisen- 
berg decision,” said Graham 
Bishop, an adviser on mone- 
tary union at investment 
bank Salomon Smith Barney 
in London. “If the parliament 
refuses an endorsement on 
the grounds that the treaty 
has been breached, it would 
be off to the constitutional 
courts everywhere.” 
Germany’s chancellor, Hel- 
mut Kohl, said the negotia- 
tions had been among "the 
most diffic ult hours in my ex- 1 
perience”. He returned home 
to tece a re-election campaign 


which will see him accused of 
surrendering the German 
mark to a currency bom 
under French pressure. 

“It makes me happy that 
France managed to gain an 
advantage,” beamed Mr 
Chirac. “This was important 
not because of nationalism 
but because of re a lis m .’’ 

A British official said: “We 
have ended up where we 
ought to be, but we shouldn’t 
have taken so long. The pre- 
sentation was the problem." 

Instead of claiming that 
everyone had won after the 
usual summit sport of arm- 
twisting and last-minute com- 
promise, the tense and tired 
leaders emerged still bicker- 
ing, and with the ElTs back- \ 

bone of the Franco-German . 
axis creaking with strain. 

Natu rally, they blamed 
Tony Blair, since Britain had 
chaired the summit as the 
holder of the EU presidency, 
and the Prime Minister had 1 
bowed to the French demand 
for a final ritual humiliation 
erf the Dutch favourite. 

Mr Duisenberg was 
required to appear at mid- 
night before the 15 EU leaders 
to promise he would not serve 
his full eight-year term as the 
Maastricht treaty required, 
but would step down early "in 
view of my age”. 

"The deal is against the 
spirit of the treaty,” the Euro- 
pean Parliament president, 
Jose Maria Gil-Robles. said. 
“This is not good for the bank 
to be born like this.” 


Pauline Green, leader of the 
parliament’s socialist group, 
condemned “the unacceptable 
shenanigans" at the summit 
“Ministers can fudge on the 
l egali ty of the single market 
but they cannot ftidge on the 
reality of the money mar- 
kets.” Ms Green, Labour MEP 
for North London, said- 'If 
what they have done ends up 
weakening the euro, then that 
is their responsibility." 

British officials blamed 
Luxembourg for leaking, at 
6pm on Saturday, that there 
was a deal, only to find at 7pm 
that Mr Kobl would not swal- 
low it once he understood iL 
British sources also blamed 
the French and Germans for 
assuring Dawning Street last 
mouth that their agreement 
was stitched up. It became 
dear last week that neither 
Paris nor Bonn had thought 
the deal through, as the mar- 
kets began grumbling about 
politicisation of the supposedly 
independent central bank. 


Euro-deal blow, page 1 1 
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Fashanu found hanged I A holiday? Don’t bank on it 


/•'** /? 


John Duncan 

Sports Correspondent 


J USTIN FASHANU, the 
Barnardo’s boy who shot 
to fame as a £1 million 

striker and became Bntelns 
only openly gay . 
was found hanged m a shabby 
London lock-upgtrage 
S2r US police charged tom 
with sexually assaulting a 17- 

on« 


•SSa^l 

over his 

‘found on Saturday 

•TS5&S2tt~ 


elusive and police arfe .swatt- 
ing further reports on the 
. cause of death. An mquest is 
Iflrrfy to open within a week. 

Fashanu, aged 37,; fled to 
England from Maryland, last 
weikafter a student darned 
he had woken up to find uie 
former footballer performing 
a sexual act on him. The stu- 
dent claimed be and £ve 
friends bad been 
Fashano’s flat and be had 
fallen asleep cm the Conch-BJ 
said he awoke several hours 

foter to bed wiffi 

Fashanu was charged with 
second degree sexuri assarij. 


tody. When forensic experts 

arrived on April 3 with a war- 
rant to gather evidence at the 
apartment they found bis be- 
limping s had gone. 

Fashanu had seemed set for 
a bright career when he was a 
young striker with Norwich 
City in 1978. His career disin- 
tegrated after he joined Not- 
Forest for £1 milli on 
in 1981 and rumours circu- 
lated about his sexuality. 
Football remains a deeply ho- ' 
nraphobic sport. “You have to 
understand that footballers 
are very narrow-minded,” Fa- 
shanu once said Tfs the na- 
ture of the business. • 

“When yon put yourself m 
the. firing line, you are open 
*m-n to page 2, coftmin 1 


Roger Cowe 
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B RITAIN lags behind 
most of the world when 
it comes to public holi- 
days, suffering from the twin 
disadvantages of a residual 
work atbic and not having a 
plethora of saints to celebrate. 

But a call from the Coop 
Bank today to abolish those 
rare bank holidays is not a 
r-a cp of the bank's fomed eth- 
ics getting the better of it 

It is more a matter of pro- 
moting the Co-op’s telephone 
banking service. The idea is 
to drop the "bank", not lie 
holiday. . 

The argument is that m an 
age erf remote 24-hour service, 
the best banks never dose. So 
it may he a holiday for some, 


but not for those who are sit- 1 
ting in the cadi centres wait- 
ing for bank customers to pay 
their bills, order their state- 
ments, or even to close their 
accounts. 

In an interactive, wired and 
wonderful age, the term for 
onr public holidays has be- 
come meaningless. 
^rtDhSrSe first and 
most prominent telephone 
banking operation in Britain, 
la unche d by the Midland to 
1989, now has 850,000 
customers, with more still 
si gnin g up for the branch-less 
operation. 

The Coup estimates that it 
will process 4JJOO Internet 
transactions and answer 
10.000 phone calls today. 

.Spokesman Simon Wu- 
Tiams said: “In the late 1990s 


customers want to do their 
hanking anytime, anywhere.” 
Perhaps that gives a clue to 
how our handful of holidays 
ahnrid be renamed, although 
the old Martini slogan some- 
how does not connect with 
how most people spend these 
free Mondays. . 

In the absence of saints, it 
might be possible to find dis- 
tinctive new names — New 

Labour day, perhaps — for 
today’s time off . 

True to its campaigning tra- 
dition, the Co-op aims to con- 
duct a poll to find the most 

popular alternative. 

To make its point, it should 
ask voters to telephone their 
votes — on May 25, the next 
bank holiday. 
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New Yorker article alleges Kofi Annan got detailed reports on;Rwanda bloodbath plans but ordered no action by peacekeepers 

UN chief ‘ignored genocide warning’ 


Big blow to credibility comes on 
eve of official visit to Kigali 


Ed VtdHamy, Washington 


T HE United Nations 
secretary-general, 
Kofi Annan, was 
personally warned 
in advance of plans 
by the previous regime in 
Rwanda to “exterminate" 
hundreds of thousands of 
Tutsi tribespeople, but specif- 
ically ordered UN peacekeep- 
ers to do nothing an article in 
the New Yorker magazine, 
published today, alleges. 

The warnings came from 
Mr Annan's commanding offi- 


cer in the field, three months 
before the Slaughter began in 
spnng 1994. They referred not 
only to the planned kilting 
Tutsls hy the Hutu junta, but 
also at a death threat to UN 
peacekeeping troops from 
Belgium. 

Mr Annan later refused the 
general permission to testify 
before a special commission 
established by the Wnipia*, 
government The co nfirm^ , 
bon of previous reports of Mr 
Annan 's prior knowledge of 
the genocide come on the eve 
of his visit to Rwanda this 
week, and as a devastating 


blow to hia credibility and to 
that of the UN. 

. The New Yorker story Js a 
re minde r of the prior warn- 
ings about genocide and camps 
in Bosnia — issued two years 
before the Rwandan bloodbath 

— which were also covered up 
or Ignored by the UN. 

The magazine cites a fav 
sent to UN headquarters on 
January 11, 1994 — three 
months before the wholesale 
slaughter of the Tuts is b ^gan 

— from the UN force com- 
mander on the ground, Major- 
General Romeo Dal la ire. 

The message said that the 
regime was marshalling para- 
military units who were pre- 
paring to “exterminate’' the 
Tutsis. Gen DaHaire's infor- 
mant was a former member of 


the security staff erf the Hiitn 
dictator. President Juvenal 

Habyarimana. 

The source was being paid 
$1,000 a month, a vast salary 
In Rwanda, to compile lists of 
Tutsis with a view to the ensu- 
ing carnage, and to assemble 
extremist militias called htter- 
ahamwe — “those who kill 
together” — to cany it out 

Gen Dallaire wrote to bis 
immediate superior, a fellow 
Quebecois, General Maurice 
Barfl. m what the author of 
the New Yorker article, Philip 
Gourevitch, calls “clipped 
military English”. He warned 
that bis informant's registra- 
tion of all Tutsis in the capital 
Kigali was “for their 

p i tp n ntnatinn ’* 

The plans were clearly fine- 


tuned, Gen Dallaire warned. 
“Example he [the info rman t] 
gave was that in 20 minutes 
his personnel could kill up to 
a thousand Tutsis.” 

The government's overall 
scheme was “to start a civil 
war”, the informant told. Gen 
Dallaire, during which UN 
troops “were to be provoked, 
and if Belgian, soldiers 
resorted to force, then a num- 
ber of them were to be killed''. 

Gen Dallaire marie pd his 
fox “most immediate” and 
urged -a robust response: 
“Peux ce qne veux. Allons-y.” 
he said (‘‘Where there's a will 
there’s a way. Let’s go”). 

Previous reports of the fax 
and its warnings have said 
that they were knocked back 
by UN headquarters. But the 


New Yorker quotes Mr An- 
nan’s spokesman. Fred Etek- 
hard t, as insisting the UN was 
“taking a bum rap on this”. 

The New Yorker produces 
the leaked evidence of file res- 
ponse, however, and erf toe 
name printed across the top 
of toe page on which it was 
sent — Kofi Annan, repre- 
sented by the signature of his 
aide, Iqbal Riza. 

The reply is immediate, 
also dated January 11. Gen 
Dallaire Is told to report what 
he has heard to the ambassa- 
dors of France, Belgium and 
the United States, and told to 
“ accning that Habyarimana is 
not aware of the situation” 
and should “immediately 
look into” it. 

Mr Riza claims to the New 


Yorker that Mr Annan 
“would have seen this paper, 
maybe, you know, whenever 
he had time..." 

Despite his efforts to avert 
the slaughter. Gen D allair e 
resisted the temptation to 
pass the buck to UN head- 
quarters when speaking on 
ranariian television last year, 
saying that he was “inti- 
mately involved with the res- 
ponsibility'’ for the massacres 
and displacement of two mil- 
lion people. 

Mr Annan's office yester- 
day claimed that it had not 
seen, toe article or heard of 
Gen Dallaire’s warning to the 
now secretary-general. The 
duty officer in charge of 
peacekeeping, Hire Ueki. was 
not returning calls. .. 








Annan: Told three months 
before killings took place’ 


Justin Fashanu dies in lock-up garage 



Mandelson 


vie for same 


Cabinet Job 


ArmePeridns 
PoBtfcal Correspondent 


Justin Fashanu fled the US last week after being accused of sexual assault, and was found dead in an east London garage, below 


PHOTOGRAPHS: ANDY LANE and PAUL TOEACEY 


Ex-striker on sex 
charge found dead 


continued from page 1 
to attack. I know Fm there to 
be shot down in flames." 

After Fashanu left Notting- 
ham Forest, he made a hand- 
fill of appearances for several 
clubs before a serious injury 
ended his playing career. 

John Fashanu, the former 
Wimbledon striker and pre- 
senter on TV’s Gladiators, had 
distanced himself from his 
older brother in recent years. 
They foil out after John offered 
Justin money to keep quiet 
about his homosexuality. 

The brothers spent same 
time in a Bernardo's home 
after the marriage of their 
Nigerian parents ended. Aged 
five and six, the brothers 
were taken in by Betty and 
Alf Jackson at their home in 
Attleborough, Norfolk. 
Following Mrs Jackson's 
death last October, Justin 
ifeald: “it was Mama Jackson 
who gave us the str ength of 
character we needed In life." 

John Fashanu. who said on 
Friday he bad not spoken to 
his brother for seven years, 
yesterday issued a statement 


through his solicitor, Henri 
Brandman. “John is truly 
shocked and distressed by toe 
news of his brother’s death,” 
it said. “Although there were 
periods of disagreement be- 
tween them there were also 
many occasions when they 
enjoyed special times 
together." 

After the collapse of his 
football career Justin under- 
went a self-destructive a elf- 
publicity spiral In which he 
falsely claimed to have had 
sex with senior Tory MPs and 
to have had a sexual relation- 
ship with the actress Julie 
Goodyear, who played Bet 
Gilroy in Coronation Street 

Last night Ms Goodyear 
said she was sympathetic to 
Fashanu's family but hurt by 
how she had been treated. 
“The (mly relationship I ever 
had with Justin was one of 
friendship, but he claimed It 
was a sexual relationship 
which was not true,” she said. 
“He had already admitted he 
was gay. I maintained a digni- 
fied silence, but I do believe 
things catch up with you.” 



Mouthpieces meandering to contrived conclusions 


Review 


Rick Moroney 


The El e ctrocution of Children 

Peacock Theatre, Dublin 


, ttrts LEE, an Irish- 
born playwright and 
'psychiatric social 


worker, could hardly have 
chosen a more direct title for 
his debut play at the Irish 
National Theatre. However, 
zap-happy goignol this ain’t 
Rather, its a meandering 
time-passage play of urban 
alienation and ennui, vaguely 
aligned into a thriller form. 
The characters are effete 
professionals. 

Olwen Fouere chips out an- 
other icy performance as Mar- 


got the dysfunctional doctor 
who has lost all faith as a clini- 
cian. Lonely and drunk, she 
foils in with a young psychotic 
patient, Gordon (Robert Price 
in a low-key performance). 
Margot is immune to his pre- 
dictions of asteroidal Arma- 
geddon, and while be excites 
her deeply Inhibited eroti- 
cism. she Is incapable of inti- 
macy . Instead, she does him 
the favour of quietly dispatch- 


ing his cantankerous dying 
father with a loaded syringe. 

If that seems crypto-Freud- 
ian, the parallel plot is a ges- 
ture towards noir. Margot’s 
estranged daughter, an artist 
who specialises in photo- 
graphing mouths, browbeats a 
young man into buying a 
piece, and later sleeps with 

him. He reveals himself as a 
“computer expert who bates 
computers”. Having de- 


stroyed illicit data his life is 
under threat from his former 
partners, who have hired a 
killer to track him down. 

Despite the violence of 
events, both plots evaporate 
into a series erf very contrived 
and rather delayed twists. The 
characters remain ambiguous 
ciphers, often little more than 
mouthpieces for m usings on 
lore, trust, ethics. 

Other than neatly sewing 


| together the moment -to-mo- 

ment nuances, director Brian 
Brady brings no real over- 
arching sense to what is an 
often puzzling script 
The set too, demands a lot 
of attention. 

The Electrocution of Chil- 
dren is cleverly written, but 
rarely engages in a dramatic 
sense as, cocooned within 
their obsessions, thecharac- 
I ters ultimately fail to Interact 


T WO OF Tony Blair’s 
closest allies, Peter 
Mandelson and Har- 
riet Harman, are 
locked in battle for toe same 
Cabinet job amid speculation 
that the reshuffle could come 
within toe next few weeks. 

Both ministers are deter- 
mined to take the Cabinet 
Office job, which goes by toe 
title of Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster and is 
held by David Clark, who is 
expected to be sacked. 

Ms Hannan is determined 
to keep the minister for 
women role she holds as part 
of her social security brief; 
even if she is moved out of toe 
department. .She is likely to 
be replaced by a man, possi- 
bly Alistair Darling, the Trea- 
sury Chief Secretary. 

She, and pressure groups 
lobbying for a nan-departmen- 
tal Minister for Women within 
the Cabinet, believe the job 
can only be done from toe Cab- 
inet Office because it needs toe 
powerful infrastructure devel- 
oped since the Cabinet Office 
role was expanded under the 
last Tory government 
But Peter Mandelson. Min- 
ister Without Portfolio, and 
widely expected to be pro- 
moted as “enforcer” of gov- 
ernment strategy across 
Whitehall, also needs the 
clout and reach of the top job 
in the Cabinet Office. 

Mr M a n delson is expected 
to be charged with making 
the Prime Minister's writ run 
through Westminster, after 
some frustration in Downing 
Street about infighting be- 
tween departments holding 
up policy development 
Traditionally, the Chancel- 
lor of toe Duchy of Lancaster 
has dealt with issues such as 
the Citizen’s Charter and civil 
service matters but toe role is 
capable of infinite flexibility. 
It would allow Mr Mandelson 
to oversee the work of all gov- 
ernment departments. 

One solution being dis- 
cussed in Whitehall would be 
to put both into the Cabinet 
Office with cabinet rank. That 
would mean one less cabinet 
rank post for other depart- 
ments — and transport, held 
by Gavin Strang, would almost 
certainly be the casualty. "It's 
being talked about. It’s not out 
erf the question.” one White- 
hall source said last night 
Although insiders say it 
could be a disastrous person- 
ality clash, Mr Mandelson 
and Ms Harman are both 
leading Blairites, and Ms Har- 
man is known to be deter- 
mined hot to give up the min- 
ister for women title. 

The idea of a separate 
women’s minister was a cam- 
paign commitment, a watered 
down survival of a promise to 
have a department for 
women, but it foundered on 
what were described as prac- 
tical difficulties after the elec- 
tion. Ms Harman became cab- 



Harriet Harman, 
above, is 
determined to 
keep her 
minister for 
women role, 
even if she is 
moved out of the 
social security 
department 


inet minister for women as an 
afterthought two days after 
being appointed Social Secu- 
rity Secretary. Later Joan 
Ruddock was appointed min- 
ister for women without even 
a ministerial salary. 

As a further compromise, 
every department bas a 
women’s minister, respon- 
sible for considering the im- 
pact of all policy develop- 
ments on women. Many of 
them, for instance in key de- 
partments like the Welsh and 
Scottish offices, are men. 

Critics of the idea of a free- 
standing women’s minister 
believe the biggest problem is 
the lack of weight of a minis- 
ter without a department, and 
more importantly a depart- 
mental budget. They also ar- 
gue that it would be too prob- 
lematic, having a minister 
who could interfere in the 
work of other departments. 

But supporters insist the 
right person, a determined 
campaigner with access to Mr 
Blair, could o v er come toe dis- 
advantage of not having a 
budget and at the same time 
exploit the ability to reach 
into other departments’ pol- 
icy-making processes to speak 
up for women. 

They say many aspects of 
Policy such as chOd care 
strategies, pensions, and toe 
development of family 
friendly employment stretch 
across a confusing array of 
departments and a women's 
munster would provide much 
needed drive and focus. 

"It matters an awful lot 
who it is,” said one long-time 
campaigner. “You have to be 
able to push." 
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‘I spent almost 

my last 28 

shillings on the 

book, lam 

disgusted that 

such books are 
allowed on the 
market’ 

Complaint to 
the police 

‘The book is 
worse than 
Lady 

Chattel-ley’s 
Lover, ft 
outrages the 
mind of any 
normal 
individual ... 
‘Publication of 
this book 
affords an 
opportunity to 
mount a 

counterattack 
to avenge the 
repulse we 
suffered in the 
Lady Chatterley 
case 9 

Chief Superintendent 
investigating 



NEWS 3 

Come clean, 
arms row 
boss tells 
Whitehall 


Owen Bowcott, Ian Stack, 
Richard Norton-Taylor 
and Peter Beaumont 
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’The strength of 
the defence’s 
literary merit is 
so great — it 
includes such 
distinguished 
people as 
TS Eliot 
[above] — that 
the chances of 
prosecution 
being 

successful are 
too slight. . . 
There is 
nothing I can do 
about it.” 

Mervyn Crump of the 
DPP’s department 


A BRITISH mercenary 
company at the heart 
of a criminal investi- 
gation into the use of 
weapons to overthrow a mili- 
tary junta in the West African 
state of Sierra Leone claimed 
last night the deal — which 
broke a United Nations arms 
embargo — was sanctioned by 
the GovernmenL 
A statement issued by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Tim Spicer, 
head of Sandline Interna- 
tional, challenged the Foreign 
Office to give a full account of 
the Government's involve- 
ment In the operation to 
restore the elected president 
of the former British colony. 

“Sandline ... still believe, 
that we were acting with the 
approval of Her Majesty’s 
Government in assisting to 
restore President [Ahmed Te-' 
jan] Kabbah, who had been 
overthrown last year In an 
unlawful coup by a military 
junta, and have been advised 
that accordingly no offence 
had been committed,” it said. 

With echoes of the arms-for- 
Iraq affair ringing hi their 
ears. Foreign Office ministers 
insisted they had not approved 
arms shipments in breach of a 
United Nations embargo — 
though the UN backed the 
restoration of the democrati- 
cally elected president. 

A full-scale criminal inves- 
tigation is under way by Cus- 
toms and Excise, helped by 
officials from the Department 
of Trade and Industry. But 
the Foreign Office categori- 
cally denied “ministerial in- 
volvement” In the affair. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, promised full and 
open co-operation with the in- 
vestigation. “I do not want 
any suggestion of cover-up,” 
he told BBC Radio 4's‘ The 
World This Weekend. 

“Our own investigation 
1 quite (dearly shows that there 
was no ministerial approval 
for any activity by Sandline, 

I no contact by ministers with 
Sandline, no discussion by 
| ministers with Sandline, and 
we will robustly resist any 
claim that there was.*' 

Tony Lloyd, the Foreign 
Office minister directly res- 
ponsible. told the Guardian 
last night: “There was no 
ministerial involvement or 
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Miller said of Tropic of Cancer that the ‘odour of sex which it purveys is really the aroma of birth* photograph: peter jones 

The Miller’s tale that beat a ban 



Literary experts scared vengeful 

prosecutors from acting against syS' lt Srt n g d SSta 

erotic novel, writes Alan Travis i But the incident that trig- 
gered a major police Investi- 
gation was the BBC’s broad- 
cast on April 25, 1963, when 


s 


COTLAND YARD'S I tween art and pornography, gation was the BBC’s broad- 
obscene publica- It aDowed the publisher, John cast on April 25, 1963, when 
tlons squad tried to Calder, to go ahead with the Peter Duval Smith discussed 
take revenge for its first British edition of a book Miller’s merits with Frank 
defeat in the Lady now regarded as a 20th cen- Kermode, then Professor of 


defeat in the Lady now regard) 
Chatterley’ s Lover censorship tury cla ss i c, 
trial by attempting to prose- Miller's t 
cute the BBC and ban the UK ised his uat 
publication of Henry Miller’s its eroticii 
classic. Tropic of Cancer, ac- banned the 
cording to recently released until a seru 
state papers. its publics ti 

A Metropolitan Police file fore this epi 
which has been kept secret available ' 
under the 30 years rule shows smuggled 
that the Director of Public where it ha 
Prosecutions only quashed lished in 1934. 
the attempt because the au- The poli< 
thorities were intimidated by received cor 


tury classic. Engl ish at Manchester Urn- 

Miller's book so scandal- versify. After a reading of a 
ised his native America with particularly explicit extract. 


its eroticism it was also 
banned there for 30 years, 


Mr Duval Smith went on to 
say the novel was one of the 


until a series of trials led to six or so masterpieces of the 
its publication. In Britain, be- century. Prof Kermode was 


fore this episode, it was only 
available through copies 
smuggled in from Paris. 


more scepticaL 
A certain Chief Superinten- 
dent Kennedy of Scotland 


where it had been first pub- Yard’s obscene publications 


squad took it upon himself to 


the cast of literary experts, in- public about Tropic of Cancer 
eluding TS Eliot, who were being on sale at specialist 
prepared to defend Tropic of bookshops In London. One 
Cancer. They also feared that typical complainant, who 
a second failed prosecution signed himself “National As- 
would promote sales of the 

Tropical passion 

the BBC to be prosecuted for ’“‘""V 

broadcasting extracts. In- Extracts from Tropic of 
stead, they had to console Cancer: 


The police had already follow up complaints from 
received complaints from the some listeners. He certainly 


some listeners. He certainly 
did not agree with Miller, 
who said of his book that the 
“strong odour of sex which it 


typical complainant, who purveys is really the aroma of 
signed himself "National As- | birth; it is disagreeable or 

Tropical passions 


Cancer: 

themselves with the thought _ 

that it was “indeed fortunate” “Let us have a world of men 
that it had been broadcast on and women, with dynamos 
the BBC’s Third Programme between their legs, * world 
— now Radio Three — which, of natural ftiry, of passion, 
then as now. catered “only for action, drama, dreams, 
a minority”. madness, a world that 

The police ware left fuming produces ecstasy and not 
as the case confirmed the dry farts. 

ESFfcJSSSWS 

there was a distinction be- than ever a book should be 


sought after even if it has 
only one great page in it we 
must search for fragments. 
Splinters, toenails, anything 
that has ore in It anything 
that is capable of 
resuscitating the body and 
the so aL It may be that we 
are doomed, that there is no 
hope fbr us, any of us, but if 
that is so then let us set up a 
last agonising bloodcurdling 
howl, a screech of d ef i ance , a 
war whoop!” 


| repulsive only to those who 
I fail to recognise its slgnif- 
I icance”. 

Instead Mr Kennedy told 
the Director of Publie Prose- 
cutions that the book was 
“worse than Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover”, adding that _it 
“outrages the mind - of any 
normal individual”. 

But most interestingly, Mr 
Kennedy pressed for prosecu- 
tion by arguing: “The publica- 
tion of this hook affords .an 
opportunity to mount -a 
counter-attack to avenge the 
repulse ' we suffered in the 
Lady Chatterley case . . . If the 
DPP does not prosecute then I 
hope the law on obscenity 
wOl suffer a rapid and radical 
change.” 7 

A Detective Inspector Webb 
was put on the case. He noted: 
“It Is indeed fortunate that 
the broadcast occurred on the 
Third Programme, which ca- 
ters for the minority ’of the 
liste ni ng public.” 

’The DPP sought the opinion 
of a leading barrister before 
making a final decision.. Mer- 
vyn Griffith Jones agreed that 
I it was “an unpleasant and dis- 
gusting book” 1 , but cautioned: 
"The manner in which it is 
written is quite unlike [other 
books of the kind that have 
been prosecuted! ... R is bet- 
ter written than Lady Chat- 
terley*s Lover and with -con- 
siderable humour, so that the 
question of its literary merits 
would present difficulties.” 

Mr Griffith Jones recom- 
mended no prosecution and 
Mervyn Crump of the DPP’s 
department followed his ad- 
vice. “Clearly a prosecution. 


J which failed, could only in- . 
crease the sale of this book," 
Mr Crump wrote. 

“The strength of^the de- 
fence’s literary merit is so 
great — it includes sudh dis- 
tinguished people as TS Eliot 
— that one has to adopt the 
position that the chances of 
the prosecution being sue- 1 


cessftil are too slight . . . 
There is nothing I can do 
about it" 

In the light of this, decision 
Mr Calder pressed on with his 
plans. By the London publica- 
tion date there .were advance 
orders of 40,000 for the book. 
Publication was a great suc- 
cess. Miller wrote. 


approval, and obviously that 
is why this inquiry has to 
take its natural course.” 

Charges centre an allega- 
tions that UN sanctions were 
broken by a shipment of Bul- 
garian arms to Sierra 

Leone. Sandlin e alleges it had 
meetings with Foreign Office 
and Ministry of Defence offi- 
cials. Peter Penfbld, the High 
Commissioner to Sierra Le- 
one, has been called back to 
Britain to be questioned by 
Customs investigators. 

Private security sources 
last night suggested that a for- 
mal memorandum of under- 
standing was signed about 18 
months ago between Sandline 
and the previous Conserva- 
tive government The agree- 
ment allegedly permitted 
Sandline to lend assistance to 
President Kabbah's forces, 
who were then in control of 
the country but were facing 
rebel attacks. The Foreign 
Office last night said it could 
not comment 

The UN imposed sanctions 
on Sierra Leone in October 
after President Kabbah, the 
country's democratically 
elected leader, was ousted and 
exiled in a May 1997 coup led 
by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnny Paul Koroma. Mr 
Kabbah was returned to 
power in March, after a West 
African force led by Nigeria 
ousted the coup leaders. 

Britain had made no secret 
of its wish to restore Sierra 
Leone's elected government 

Richard Slowe, Lt-Col 
Spicer's solicitor, confirmed 
that his client had supplied 
arms to the Nigerian-backed 
west African states’ monitor- 
ing group — Ecomog — that 
helped restore Mr Kabbah to 
power. “There is no question 
that my client supplied arms 
to Ecomog,” he said 

The shadow trade and in- 
dustry secretary. John Red- 
wood, called for a frill govern- 
ment statement to the 
i Commons. “This disclosure, 
shows the tensions and con- 
flicts between the Foreign 
Office and the Department of 
Trade and Industry over what 
is legitimate and what is not. 
Ministers have got questions 
to answer,” he said. 

The Liberal-Democrat for- 
eign affairs spokesman. Men- 
zies Campbell, said:.Th«?,les; 
sons of the arms-telraq affair 
have got to be implemented." 

Measured denials, page 7 
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Minister cautious over proposal 
for mile-long floating tax haven 

TMssrayai KaSM 


I nigm. osm****** - nl 
to reports that a one-mite 
long ship intended as a float- 
ing tax-haven for tiie super 
rich could be built In 
Scotland. 

Construction work o» 
vessel could cost fiS 
and create thousands rf jobs 
if its backers decide it should 
be built in either Hunt^ston 
in Ayrshire or hivergord 
onthe(>omflrty«rtn.. -l 
Shipbuilding yards m Ire- 


land, Germany. Holland and 
Turkey are also said to be in 
the running for the contract 
to build the vesseL • 

Brian Wilson, Scottish 
Office minister for industry, 
«i /»• “We are aware of this 
proposal through locate in 
Scotland [Scotland's inward 
investment-seeking agency] 
who have received an ap- 
proach about it 
"However, the information 
i we have is basic and it is up 
to the developer to come for- 


ward with much more de- 
tailed proposals.” 

The reports say the ship 
would never dock but roam 
the seas following the son. 

Norman Nixon, principal 
engineer of Florida-based En- 
gineering Solutions Incorpo- 
rated, will be running the 

rule over suitable yards be- 
fore making a decision. 

He has reportedly said: “We 
could build in the Baha m as or 
Guyana where we are guaran- 
teed 365 days a year good 
weather, but because of 
labour prices and other fac- 
tors the choice is between 
southern Ireland and Scot- 
land right now. 


“It would be economically 
difficult to justify coming to 
Scotland or Eire without the 
I consideration of government 
help. But if the package is 
right then the ship will be 
built here. 

“I feel comfortable dealing 
with the UK and Eire govern- 
ments and we also want to 
use European steeL" 

It is reported the huge ship 
would be powered by I00 en- 
gines and circumnavigate the 
globe every two years. Up to 
50,000 rich passengers would 
commute to shore In ferries 
or private yachts or use the 
aircraft runways on the top 
deck. - 


“They are bound to make me out to be a sickle . . 
conformist types seem to have a powerful need to 
depict the enemy of society as sordid, repulsive or 
‘ s ick* ” Kaczynski forecast in his journal. 

Has there been a conspiracy to gag the Unabomber? 
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The Dove Clinic, which Lloyd attended photograph: 


on drink binge 


Rnaridh Nicoll 


A CTOR Kevin Lloyd, 
who was last week 
sacked from his 
role as detective 
Tosh Lines In 
ITV’s The Bill, died at the 
weekend after an all-day 
drinking binge. He had spent 
the previous four days at a 
private clinic fi ghting his 
alcoholism. 

Lloyd, aged 49. collapsed in 
the village of Rolleston in 
Staffordshire, where he had 
spent the day dr inking at the 
Spread Eagle, a 16th-century 
pub. He was rushed to the 
Queen’s Hospital in nearby 
Burton upon Trent, but died 
within 10 minutes of arrival, 
a spokesman said. 

Lloyd had booked into the 
£3,000-a-week Dove Clinic in 


‘Not being able to 
see his children 
upset him, and 
losing his job was 
the last straw’ 


Rolleston last Tuesday after 
being sacked from the televi- 
sion series role for being 
drunk on set But a spokes- 
man for the clinic said he had 
failed to respond to treatment 
and was in the process of 
being discharged. 

The decision to sack Lloyd 
from his £133,000 role was 
said to have come after he 
rejected an ultimatum from 
ITV chiefs to give up alcohol. 
After his dismissal last week, 
he was reported as saying: 
’Tm finished. They've 
thrown me out.” 

He told a friend: “I just can- 
not believe I've been sacked. I 
think I'm just in shock. I am 
doing everything I possibly 
can to get my job back.” 

The blow was the latest in a 
long line: Lloyd was es- 
tranged from his wife and 
seven children, his Gather had 


died in a car crash, and ear- 
lier this year the actor spent a 
night In jail after fi ghting 
with his girlfriend. 

“His heart was broken by it 
all," said Andy WRcock, an 
old schoolfriend who ran the 
White Hart pub in Duffield, 
near Mr Lloyd’s marital 
home. “Not being ahie to see 
his children upset him, and 
losing his job was the last 
, straw. He'd lost the lot.” 

Zoe Powell, managing 
nurse at The Dove, said there 
i was nothing they could do to 
stop him drinking. 

“It was very difficult to 
treat Mr Lloyd. He was 
dearly not committed to the 
treatment programme,” she 
said. “Despite all our efforts 
he continued to drink.” 

Villagers had watched as 
Mr Lloyd sneaked out of the 
clinic and into the pub. 

*1 first saw him on Friday 
afternoon when the staff from 
the niinit* were fetching him 
back,” said a local, who pre- 
ferred not to be named. “I 
could tell by his behaviour 
that he was wound up. He 
didn’t want to go back to the 
clinic." 

On Saturday the villager 
saw him again. “He looked 
very drunk. He was stagger^ 
ing and drinking whisky from 
the bottle- Not long after, I 
remember hearing an ambu- 
lance arrive.” 

Mr Lloyd had Mien uncon- 
scious and the clinic's staff 
were imahla to bring him 
round. 

Members of the cast of The 
BDl were told the news when 
they reported to the set yes- 
terday. Billy Murray, who 
plays Det Sgt Don Beech, said 
he was “shocked and sad- 
dened" by the death. 

"Everybody loved Kevin,” 
he said. “We were all sad 
when he was dismissed, but It 
was inevitable. It had been on 
the cards for over a year.” 

Mr Lloyd first appeared as 
Tosh Lines in 1988. 'But 
within five years his drinking 
got the better of him. Accord- 
ing to his wife, Lesley, he 
used to come home dnmk and 
break up the furniture and or- 



3EANFAGET Hie pub in RoHestan, where he collapsed photograph: rumbra 


Axed TV star dies 


Prescott jibe 
at policy unit 


AvmePorUns 
Political Correspondent 


J OHN Prescott yesterday 
attacked Tony Blair's ad- 
visers as "teeny-bop- 
pers” after it emerged that 
the Number 10 policy unit 
had sent a memo to the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister complain- 
ing that his forthcoming 
transport white paper was too 
anti-car and should be toned 
down. 

In a scathing dismissal of 
Mr- Blair’s mainly youthful 
policy analysts, Mr Prescott 
told BBC’s On the Record that 
just because a note came from 
Downing Street “that doesn't 
make it government policy”. 
The memo was in the Prime 
Minister’s name but had been 
written by Geoff Norris, a 
member of the policy unit 
staff. 

Ministers have been com- 
plaining privately for months 
that the unit undermines 
their work, keeping Mr Blair 
out of contact with his gov- 
ernment and coming up with 
policy ideas which they feel 
owe nothing to practical poli- 
tics. Mr Prescott, who in op- 
position often fell left out of 
the inner circle, has direct ac- 
cess to Mr Blair and sees him 
twice a week. 

Mr Prescott, who is com- 
mitted to an integrated trans- 
port policy which promotes 
public transport, cycling and 
walking, yesterday restated 
his determination to get 


people out of their cars, if nec- 
essary by giving local au- 
thorities new powers to make 
charges on parking spaces of- 
fered by offices, shops and out 
of town supermarkets. 

He has done a deal with the 
Treasury, allowing local au- 
thorities to levy "congestion 
charges” on busy roads, and 
then recycle some or all of the 
money towards Improving 
public transport 

When the plans were leaked 
the roads lobby condemned 
the idea as “something out of 
Eastern Europe” and de- 
manded that more of the £26 
billion already raised in road 
taxes be spent on roads. 

Last summer Mr Prescott 
predicted that the end of the 
two car family was In sight, 
and vowed to take action to 
bear down on the use of cars 
amid predictions that by 2025 
there would be 10 million 
more on the roads. 

But the note from Downing 
Street pointed out' that for 
many people the car had been 
a liberator. Despite Mr Pres- 
cott's prediction, two-car fam- 
ilies are Increasingly the 
norm, and a draconian anti- 
car policy could risk alienat- 
ing Mr Blair’s more affluent 
supporters. 

Mr Prescott Insisted he 
would have the final say on 
the policy. 

Mr Norris is one of a staff of 
nine in the policy unit, and Is 
responsible for industry, em- 
ployment, energy and 
transport. 


o 


“The candidates are 
boring white men. There’s 
a distance between what 
they think they represent 
and what we think.” 
Rabbatts for mayor of London 
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namenis. His nine-year-old 
son, Edward, was so scared of 
the fights he kept a note 
under his pillow with instruc- 
tions on how to call the 
police. 

In 1995, after 22 years of 
marriage, his wife threw him 
out. His drinking became 
steadily worse and his job 
began to suffer. 

Early this year, after con- 
tinuous run-ins with The 


Bill's producers, the company 
paid for Lloyd to spend five 
weeks In the Wood bourne Pri- 
ory clinic, In Birmingham. 

When the usually word-per- 
fect actor arrived back on the 
set last month he was half an 
hour late and took 20 takes to 
deliver a three-line scene. 
Last week he again arrived 
drunk and producer Richard 
Handf ord told him he was 
fired. 
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Taxpayers’ luxury sleepers on a siding to nothing 


Sarah Hall on a £1 05m trans-European 
investment standing idle in Warwickshire 

!^ i °^ le 3 ar T it ^‘ I Board ’ “ conjunction with 
f h S.^ untr X s . lde - ^ French and Ger- 


In July 1997, LCR con- 
firmed Eurostar’s suspicions. 
"The study concluded the ser- 
vices were not likely to even 


was not'fully reimbursed for 
them. 

The sea change in attitude 
was due to numerous factors, 


sion to scrap the service, actually move on to an exten- use for the hi-tech vehicles 
With Eurostar currently los- sion when the basic service but it remains coy about de- 


cover operating costs, let according to Mr Candfleld: 


ing £180 mininn a year, the 
company’s finances have 
been further stretched by the 


still has room for improve- 
ment seems premature." said 
the LCR spokeswoman. “At 


use for the hi-tech vehicles of its being a luxury item, but 
but it remains coy about de- with only 10 berths per car- 
fails! "If is our intention to do riage, prices would have to in- 
so, and there are a number of crease, and we have to see if 
interested parties, both in the the business justifies that.” 


f. g 011 “tan railways, authorised a 

„ Jthfi country’s largest £139 million investment 

slPPk Sk ?f po - 1 ’ a fleet . Qf some £105 million of which 

sleek train carriages waits wmiirt Fn**<*A 


alone be profitable,” said Jer- the long journey times; better high-speed rail link from Lon- 1 the end of the day, it needs to UK and internationally. Scot- said a ScotRail spokesman. 

amu CanitruM T/>T>*„ Ai 1 .1. 1 ‘ .1. _ r» . _ _i_ - I . .... , 1 : a n.:i 1 . . .. _ .. ..... , 


n^t railways, authorised a tor of corporate affairs. The 
minion investment, company refused to takp the 


emy Candfield, LCR's direc- regional air services: and, 
tor of corporate affairs. The most crucially, the decline in 


sieex train carriages waits 
expectantly. 

Glistening in the spring 
sunshine, the brand-new tur- 
quoise units — each worth £1 
mi llion, and featuring luxurl- 


would be footed by the British 
taxpayer, since British Rail 


rolling stock from GEC 
Alsthom which, despite 


the cost of airfar e, which the 
service had hoped to mirror. 
‘This placed great pressure 


don to the Rent coast, which sort out its basic services, and 
it won the contract to build in it has problems enough with 


March 1996. 

Earlier this year, it asked 


those, let alone start talking 


Rail is an obvious target,” a 
GEC spokesman conceded. 
The Scottish train company 


receiving £105 million from on us,” he admitted. 


owned SI per cent ofthe joint the public purse, therefore ( LCR’s financial problems 


continental service, European 
Night Services Ltd. 

A total of 139 carriages 


owns the carriages, since it I also played a part in the deci- 


the Government for a £1.2 service.” 
billion rescue package — Their original function 
which was refused. “LCR is scrapped, GEC Alsthom is 
still operating at a loss so to trying to find an alternative 


about putting on a night hopes to conduct a feasibility 


study into the carriages as 
soon as possible. There are 
great things in its favour, 


Meanwhile, with even the 
residents of Gay don profess- 
ing not to know of their exis- 
tence. the carriages wait A 
gust of wind ruffles the plas- 
tic coatings at the end of each 
carriage — and they seem to 


both technically and in terms ] call to be unwrapped- 


ous deeping compartments were ordered from GEC 
and showers — need only en- Alsthom in June 1992, and 
gines to send them hurtling production began at its Bir- 
across to Europe. But such a mingham plan t- the next year. 


journey — for which they 
were planned — now seems 
impossible. 

For 18 months, 90 Nightstar 
carriages and 50 half-finished 
units, have sat outside the 


But there were problems 
firom the start. "It wasn't just 
like producing normal rolling 
stock. These were very much 
premium class carriages.” 
said a spokeswoman for the 


picture-postcard village of rolling stock manufacturers. 
Gaydon, guarded from the ’The problems arose because 


public, and glimpsed only by 
a few sheep. 

Never used, they have 
rested amid the battered 
shells of old regional railway 
carriages, still wrapped in 
protective plastic packaging. 
And they have done so at a 


of the .high power levels de- 
manded by the showers and 
other features. British Rail 
constantly made modifica- 
tions to the design and 
obviously bad an impact on 
both Hmp and costs.” 

Despite this, the first sleep- 


Capital idea is wavering on 
the brink of a ‘Yes’ vote 


cost to the British taxpayer of ers were delivered in January 
£105 million. 1995 and the last a year later. 

In 1992, British Rail, as it But meanwhile, the prlvatisa- 
then was, decided there was a tion of British Rafi, which 
demand for a luxurious over- began in April 1994, had 
night service which would brought complications, 
whisk British businessmen to Eurostar, which won the 
Paris or Brussels. As many as contract for the service In 
75,000 passengers were ex- February 1996, was unoon- 
pected to take the trains from vinced of the economic viabfl- 
GJasgow, Swansea and PHym- ity of the service and commis- 
outh — despite the fact that sioned the operators of the 


A mayor for London: Polling day looms for 
what is a notion alien to local democracy, 
reports Michael White 




Help /ouOut" 


ter us 
Help you Cue" \ 


tion of British Rah, which Thursday’s ref- 

began in April 1994, had ^^^^"erendum on 
brought complications. H whether to have an 

Eurostar, which won the elected mayor for 

contract for the service In H London is. to all in- 
February 1996, was uncon- tents and purposes, a done 


HIS Thursday’s ref- dent Jacques Chirac was the 
erendum on executive mayor of Paris, 
whether to have an New York's Rudolph Giuliani 
elected mayor for wants to be president of his 
London is. to all in- country too. No wonder 
1 purposes, a done Michael Heseltine champi- 
answer is Yes. oned the idea, 

may be a less than But the Liberal Democrats 
g Yes. And for an wanted the mayor elected by 
e time has come it is the assembly and the Tories 


the journeys might take as 
much as 14(6 hours. .. 


British side of the service. 


deal. The answer is Yes. 

But it may be a less than 
resounding Yes. And for an 
idea whose time has come it is 


The British Railways! ways, toresearctrthis. ' ' 


‘Poetic injustice’ 
outcry at move 
for Wordsworth 


London and Continental Rail- ] a remarkably alien one to the I wanted a mayor without an 


traditional British way of local 
government — all voluntary, 


assembly. The Government 
opted for both (“we need an 


often nnffharigwmtir council- assembly to keep the mayor 
lore, worthy committees, over- accountable and keep him 
powerful officials and a merely honest,” explained one minls- 
symbolic mayor, equipped ter). Thursday's referendum 
with gold chain and car of is a package: it obliges voters 
office. Ditto the Cftyof London to say Yes to both or No. 


and its ancient Lord Mayor. 
Dick Whittington, it ain’t 
For better or worse the aid 
ethos wDl he upstaged for ever. 


The idea Is simple. A strong 
executive mayor with a bud- 
get of at least £33 billion a 
year (though not much lnde- 


probahly cm March 31 2000 pendent fax-raising power), 
when the mayor and a 25- will be able to inspire and 


strong assembly win be elected 
by the 5 mill ton voters who 


bully, mobilise and ma- 
noeuvre the boroughs, busi- 


John Ezard 


live in the inner 25 of the capi- ness, the voluntary sector and 
tal's boroughs. Together they — above all — the people 


planning officer, Rachel tal's boroughs. Together they — above all — the peoj 
Nntman. said In a letter to will constitute the Greater across the whole ofLondan. 

’ — 1 London Authority (GLA), Lon- In a television age, wh 


A SUGGESTION that the seems to me to be no nmoa- 
Uterary relics of Wil- mental reason why the col- 
liam Wordsworth lections (or part of them) 


the architects: “There 
seems to me to be no ftmda- 


should be moved from the 
L a ke District to what he 


cannot be boused else- 
where in a purpose-built 


saw as “the hurrying building or an existing 
world” of London met with building — for example at 


outrage yesterday. 

The proposal was put for- 


Keswick, Ambleside, Lan- 
caster university or 


ward to solve a planning London.” 
disunite over, a scheme for To guardians of a poet 
new archive buildings hear who wrote of c om mercial 
the poet's shrine at Dove Ufe: 


Cottage, Grasmere. Drawn 
by the beauty of its setting; 
be lived there nine years 


The world is too much with 

us; late and soon. 

Getting and spending, we 


London Authority (GLAX Lon- In a television age, when 
don's first strategic authority party loyalties and Ideologies 

defer to management skins, 
he or she will be a focus for 
t( u» ___j _ what is still one of the world's 

we nccu an great cities. London's mayor 

.» »■. *_ will be more famous than 

assemoiy lO most cabinet members or 

. Scottish first minis ters; a po- 

KGBp uie mayor tential rival to Downing 

Street — as GLC leader Ken 
accouniauig Livingstone was and may be 

again, unless Tony Blair or 
ana Keep Labour Party members block 

, - . si his nomination, 

nim nonest The new authority would 

not be the old GLC, but 
‘ streamlined; working with 
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SiZISSS SmKi the mention ofLondon is since Margaret Thatcher abd- the boroughs. It would con- malic ^dependent like Rich- 

entranced works, inemmng tne mwiuim t.-w—* «*,<, nxn tn iqrb. trol transport, economic clan- ard Branson, a semi- 


YOUR 
VOTE 
COUNTS 

Council elections & London referendum 


A poster in a supermarket urges Londoners to give the capital an executive mayor and assembly photograph: prank baron 

so are the risks. WOO. the win- | 
ner be above party — a charia- 



Daffodils and The Prelude, 
in its one living-room. 
Wordsworth left -in 1808 


like a red rag to a bulL 
The trust’s commercial 
manager, Brian Baton, 


isbed fee old GLC in 198a 
The mayor will be elected by 


trol transport, economic plan- 
ning, environmental prob- 


because It was too cramped s^d:‘^e arenottaMi^: an would promote health, and 

ss “ ** 

“yFrfSSSsx s* to - sassAAsss: "S sp^ 


a version erf the Alternative lems, strategic p l an n in g, the 
Vote (second ch pfcgg trans- police and fire services. It 


to uri sts a year and helps to 
house 50,000 manuscripts, 

books, drawings and paint- 
ings collected by the 
Wordsworth Trust. 

The trust, founded in 


members by the t r a dit i ona l sport. 

method, the rest by the proper- The mayor’s five specific 


ard Branson, a semi- 
independent party maverick, a 
Livingstone or a Jeffrey 
Archer, or a seasoned party | 
pro? 

Saint, bureaucrat or crook, 
it is all for from clear and the i 


m FAR 
ratis 
^^mness 


on the skills — and integrity 

py m tcnaei wntte — of one individual? Some- 

~ times yes, sometimes no. And 

PART from a few sepa- what’s wrong with London, 
ratists, s kinflint busi- admired in post-GLC years as 
□ess types and jealous a vibrant and successful city 


PART from a few sepa- 


•at Is perfectly lemtlmaie ttonal topaip system known as 
for people to have criti- AMS [a d d iti o n al member sys- 


^wim or objections, but 
let’s have a proper Rebate 
rather than discussions 


top-up s ysten known as powers and duties would be to 
AMS [ ar«iH rmni member sys- devise plans and strategies; to 
tem] to make sure the result is make a budget (subject to as- 


candidate of the smart money politicians, everyone seems to which (by 1990s standards) 
is probably still in hiding. On think an elected mayor of works. 

Thursday Londoners will be London with sweeping execu- It will cost money too; at 
voting for an abstract concept tive powers would be a good least £20 million to set up and 


•fair” in this new model of sembly approval); key ap- with their fingers tightly thing. But is the conventional £20 million a year to finance 


•British democracy all will I pointments, both to his/her 


i«i naa plans for about sending it to I^ndon. 

,1m character and together. We are talking 
harn * a^rotproviding a purpose- 

aI (wTS^SncUlDr bas boat bnUdiug to nulntem 

the Members ofthe authority 

SSin^S iS”. . ** " CbCme 

The authority’s senior tomorrow. 

For fans of 


serve for four years. 


own staff and to boards; toco- 


All the main parties want ordinate action; and to do 
an elected mayor and will ex- what the white paper calls 

■ a ai. . Wh “o/rt oc ex urtiM fnr T rinrWi” 


crossed. As they frune in the 
very traffic jams they expect 
“Hizzoner the Mayor” to 


wisdom wrong? 


those elected assembly mem- 


There are plenty of reasons bers and their staff. And that 
for thinking it might turn out is before they and the mayor 


The case for a strategic au- 
thority looking at the wider 
needs of the capital is strong. 
But the scope for friction with 
the 32 boroughs is consider- 
able. As things stand they 
have to compete with each 
other, not the mayor. 

And will the mayor under- 
stand the needs of business as 
well as poor boroughs? Will 
he/she have the power — or 
the cash — to put flesh on 
easy talk. And will Tony Blair 


tend the concept to other 
major cities if it works. Presi- 


eUminate, they may be wise badly. Are Paris, Rio and New I begin to spend money and de- 1 and William Hague find they 


act as a voice for London”. I to fasten their seat belts for a I York so brilliantly governed 


The scope is enormous, but | ride in fost lane. 


by a system which so depends 


mand more 
Westminster. 


have elected a rod for their 
own backs? 


Maximising your vote to prevent sofa apathy 


(1770-1850J, 
the thought of 
■loving his 
papers to 
London Is fte 
■ red rag to a 

hod 




Local elections: In 

Croydon both sides 
are concentrating on 
where they hope it 
will do most good. 
Lucy Ward reports 


time in the borough’s 215-year 
history, and is fighting with 
all the sophisticated cam- 
paigning techniques known 
to Mandelson. Computer anal- 
ysis has led the party to focus 
on nine target wards out of 27 
in the borough, key areas 
have been “blitzed" by groups 
of activists, and time-consum- 
ing doorstep persuasion has 
been largely abandoned in 


traditional in lomi elections ers now believe aS sides are group leader Dudley Mead, mit their sights are levelled 
— which this vear cover all as bad as each other. For ’If anything, people are con- elsewhere. 


— which this year cover all as bad as each other. For _ 

the seats in the 32 London Labour, the fear is more a fused and thin k they will be 
boroughs and the Isle of lack of energy for a fflrtber voting for a mayor on 
Wight, and a third of seats in fight after last year’s land- Thursday.” 
local authorities elsewhere in slide victory, which saw the In search of other stimuli to 


Wight, and a third of seats in 
local authorities elsewhere in 


Thursday.” 

In search of other stimuli to 


En gland (there are no elec- party unexpectedly wrest con- lure out the voters. 


CUT Mead is offering every 
voter a £50 council tax rebate 
if the Tories regain control. 
“Labour have spent on foolish 
things — glossy council publi- 


tions in Scotland and Wales). 

The key . to winning, as 
Labour recognised to devas- 
tating effect in the general 


tml of the Croydon Central Labour and the Conservatives cations, links with China, an 
seat '1 think our party mem- have been bringing in their the usual crap, if you’ll par- 
sers are all on Prozac at -the big guns. Tony Blair Harriet don my French, The £50 is not 
moment" observes Valerie Harman, Peter Mandelson, a bribe; If you’ve paid too 


been largely abandoned in election a year ago, is to work Shaw cross, the council’s and London transport minis- 
fevoor of identi&ing likely out exactly where support lies high-energy leader. “There’s ter Glenda Jackson have all 


,1-S a sunny May evening supporters and makin g sure 
in Croydon and, in the they turn out 
streets below Crystal Pal- Meanwhile the Tories — 


Meanwhile the Tories — booth on election day. Id 

ace park, the Labour Party is holding 30 council seats Croydon, that means no more 
out for a spot of Voter Identi- against Labour’s 40 and hop- than a few thousand voters — 
Bcation. Knocking on doors at ing to win back control — are .many of them sandwiched in 
election time is known as can- playing much the same game, the middle of the T 
vassing, but in this flagship without the jargon. They are borough between 
south London borough such concentrating on recapturing north and the blue 
terms are as outdated as beer five wards, where canvassers will decide the issue. 


grid ensure that- it gets off its a feeling that the problems 
sofa and into the polling are over, thejob is done.” 


a feeling that the problems put in appearances. The 
are over, the job is done.” Tories have made last-minute 

All this flies in the face of arrangements for a visit 
the received wisdom that in today by William Hague, 
London at least, turnout though activists privately 
would be higher than usual concede that — though they 


don my French, The £50 is not 
a bribe; If you’ve paid too 
much to the Inland Revenue 
they pay It back, and this is 
no different” 

Back in the town hall, CDr 
Shawcross rebuts claims of 
profligacy, insisting the best 
possible job has been made of 


concede that — though they absorbing the £10 million 
may recapture a few seats — budget cut Imposed on the au- 


the middle of the elongated this year thanks to the bonus may recapture a few seats — budget cut Imposed on the au- 
borough between the red gift of an extra vote — on a they are not optimistic of thority for 1998-9 without 
north and the blue south — mayor and assembly for foe regaining control of the drastic cuts in services. There 


will decide the issue. ” capital. In reality, all sides be- borough they once ran virtu- 

The parties are divided tieve the referendum has had ally as a one-party state, 
over the reason for the lack of little or no impact, largely be- The Liberal Democ 
interest in Thursday’s poll- cause the No campaign is all meanwhile, are pushii 
The Tories blame disillusion, but non-existent. “The issue break their duck trf « 


and sandwiches. 

Labour is seeking at Thurs- 
day’s council elections to 


have beat knocking on doors 
since last September. 

The reason for such highly- 


keep control of a ma rginal au- focused activity ia simple — ' 
thority It snatched from the both sides fear a turnout even 
Tories in 1994 for the first lower than the sluggish levels 


is growing enthusiasm, she 
claims, for the council’s 


interest in Thursday’s polL 
The Tories blame disillusion. 


The Liberal Democrats, efforts to rebrand and regen- 
meanwhile, are pushing to erate a town still widely 


claiming that after a year of is dead on the doorstep,” 
Bl air government many vot- reports the gentlemanly Tory 


break their duck of council viewed as the soulless con- 
seats in a couple of wards, but Crete eyesore between Surrey 
national party organisers ad- and the City. 
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AND P OWER. FRONT WINDOWS 


Jean- 

Franco** 

Godehau, 

** ._ 
Nmten^s 

student 

leader In 
1968 and a 
veteran of 
the revolt, 
and Sarah 
BdcdcboUf 

right, 

tfaacwnnt 
student 
leader at the 
tail var si ty 
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a cuspiay oi slogans m a corridor of the University of Paris-X at Nanterre proclaims its role in the 1968 students’ revolt photograph: Helena nordstrand 
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McDonald’s beef 
with hair salon 


Kate ConnoP y In Vienna 

1 A fHEN the Austrian 
1/ \# hairdresser Wilhelm 

« V Hullerbrand opened 
a chain of salons that 
specialise In fast service 
and charge by the minu te, 
he thought it would be 
amusing to call the com- 
pany “McHair”. 

But within weeks of the 
business opening in Vienna 
in November 1995 he was 
sued by the McDonald’s 
fast food chain, who 
wanted the "Me” removed. 
McDonald’s said customers 
would think it had ex- 
panded into hairdressing. 

Mr Hullerbrand has won 
the first round of litigation, 
the Austrian Patent Office 

ruling in favour of McHair. 
It said there was no conflict 
of interests between McHair 
and McDonald’s. 

“ft i s not usual for hair , 
dressing services to be of- 
fered In restaurants" the 
Patent Office said in a rul- 
ing last week. 

Mr Hullerbrand, world 
champion hairdresser in 
1968 and 1986, said: "I cut 
hair and they sen burgers. 
Where is the comparison 9 
My logo [black and white 
text] looks nothing like 
theirs. How conld anyone 
confuse them?" 

Custo mers of McHair 
Faststyling Salon need no 


appo intment. They choose 
from a menu of styles that 
includes a McShorti (a 
shampoo and blow dry tak- 
ing 25 minutes), a McCoV 
lege (close close, 30 min- 
utes) and McPerms. They 
can also have McToners 
and MGEaghUghts. Ail are 
charged at 50 schillings a 
minute (lOp). - 

Mr Hullerbrand says he 
applied for a patent when ' 
he set up his business and’ 
only received a letter, of 
cmnpUint from McDon- 
aMs Austria a tew days 
after opening. 

McDonald's Austria says 
it will continue to fight for 
McHair to drop the “Me”. 

*MC is a world - 
renowned part of the Mc- 
Donalds corporate name 
and Is an important part of 
the individual products we 
offer such as *McGhkken’ " 
the company’s public rela- 
tions representatives said. 

“It’s not in our interest if 
other businesses create the 
Impression that they are 
linked to McDonald’s by 
nslng the prefix ‘Me’. But 
nevertheless we wish 
McHair much success." 

They have two months in 
which to appeal against the 
judgement, but it is- not 
clear if they plan to. In the 
event of an appeal, the case 
would be taken to the hi g h . 
est level of the Patent 
Office. 


bored by May ’68 


Sexual . . 
freedom may 
be the one 
lasting legacy 
of the students’ 
revolt, writes 
Jon Henley 
in Nanterre 


T HE posters these days 
are more prosaic. In- 
stead of "Be realistic, 
demand the impossi- 
ble", there is an appeal for 
solidarity with the unem- 
ployed; instead of “Ron, com- 
rade, the old world is behind 
you”,- there are demands ter 
dpanw air; instead of. "Be- 
neath the paving stones; the 
beach”, t he re is a notice of 
student council elections. 

The University of Paris-X at 
Nanterre — a sprawl of con- 
crete blocks squeezed between 
railway Tinas, a motorway and 
co uncil estates — feels a long 
way from, the T^afin Quarter 
where. 30 years ago this morn- 
ing, Parisians sur ve y ed the 
wreckage of the first serious 
student riot of May 1968. 

Inundated with commemo- 
rations, today’s Nanterre stu- 
dents know it was their prede- 
cessors who provided the first 
spark for the would-be revolu- 
tion Hiat h wamp the flafining 
event of postwar Fiance. 

Most of them know little _ 
more about it than that 
"H was about paving stones 
and parties and degrees ter 
everyone,” hazarded Vanessa, 
a psychology student "Free 
love, all that” 

Her friend f>nHrjm» remem- 
bered more. "There was the 

guy who led the whole thing , 
what was his name? The 
stocky one. He’s with the 
Greens now. He was a student 
here.” 

On March 14 196% Le Monde 
ran a now-famous article, 
"When France is bored ..." 
The azzthqr com plaine d that 
Fr ench youth was apathetic. 

"Students are demonstrat- 
ing, moving, fi ghting , in Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, Algeria, Japan, 
America, Egypt Germany, 
even Poland," he wrote, "ftey 
fed they have conquests to 
undertake, a protest to make 
heard. Meanwhile, French stu- 
dents are concerned about 
whether the girls of Nanterre 
can have free access to the 
boys’ rooms . . ” 

Ten days later the row 
about visiting rights and a 
protest against the threatened 
e xp ulsi o n of that stocky soci- 
ology student, Daniel Cohn- 
Bendit, became a near-riot. 

Soon afterwards a protest 
against the arrest of a Nan- 
terre student for smashing 
the windows of the American 
Express office led to a sit-in 
and the founding of the Move- 
ment of March 22, headed by 
the same Danny the Red. 

O n May 3, when the univer- 
sity was closed, the enrages 
of Na n te r re were among the 
thousands of students who 
occupied the Sorbonne. And 
by May 20 — - after a month of 
riots, barricades and tear gas, 
and thousands of arrests and 
injuries — about 10 million 
workers were on strike. 

“It was all such a long time 
ago,” said Nicolas, a third-year 
management student, standing 
amid a forlorn display of slo- 


gans and frescos from the uni- 
versity’s radical past 

"There’s supposed to be a 
plaque somewhere to the 
Movement erf. March 22, but 
I’ve - never seen it - To- , be 
frank, Tm more interested in 
getting a job at the end of this 
than in the overthrow of a 
con for mist society.** 

Nanterre, alargely unsuc- 
cessful attempt to create an 
American-sfyle campus on 
the western outskirts of Paris 
for the Sorbonne’s overflow, 
was completed- in -196% hous- 
ing 20.000 students. Its stu- 
dent union leader, Sarah B€n- 
ichou, insists that the 35,000 
now enrolled have plenty to 
fight for. 

“The education system 
remains qnA pTjt . 

1st This place is overpopu- 
lated, under-resourced, badly 
in need of renovation and- 
chaotically organised. Its 
very lay-out encourages 
militancy.’* 

But Jean-Franpois God- 
chan, a Nanterre economics 
lecturer and, 30 years ago, Ms 
Benichou’s predecessor as 
union president, sees little in 
her militancy to .compare 
with his. ’ 


We thought we 
could bring about a 
humane revolution 
in France . . . \ think 
that’s better than 
an investment dub’ 


“Back then i passed- :out 
tracts saying- “Never work? ." 
he said. "Now I have students 
forming investment chibs and 
enrolling for a fifth year in 
the hope they’ll stand a better 
chance of employment 

"Yes, the economic and 
social situation is completely 
different But we had a real 
revolutionary ideal; we genu- 
inely thought we could bring 
about a humane revolution In 
Fiance: a Cuba or a China. 
And, despite myself; I still 
t hink that’s a little bit more 
worthwhile than an invest- 
ment club.” 

Today most Nanterre stu- 
dents commute from the 
wealthy districts of Paris. 
Only about 1,500 live in the 
halls of residence, where boy- 
friends and girlfriends are 
free to stay for up to seven 
nights a month. 

"Maybe that’s what it was 
about,” said Stefan, a history 
student. "Politically, May 
1968 sank. But socially ... 
There were those slogans. 
’The more 1 join in the revolu- 
tion, the more I want to make 
love’, T love you— say it with 
cobblestones'. 

“At least now we can have 
sex when we want with whom 
we want” 


THE NEW TOYOTA AVENSIF FROM £13,870 TO £20,660 ON THE ROAD. 
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Britain carefully 
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An old woman left behind in a besieged town during the Sgbtmgin south Sudan; It Is part 
of an e x h ib ition called Women And Conflict, which is showing at the Royal Armouries in 
Leeds nntilthe end of this month photograph jbjny Matthews 

Famine puts screws on 
Sudanese peace talks 


Matthew Blso In ihrirohl 

■■■ALES aimed at resolv- 
I lng Sudan's civil war 
■ restart today against the 
backdrop of a threatened am- 
ine in south Sudan directly 
related to the 15-year war. 

Thousands could die in the 
Babr el Ghazal region, where 
international aid has been 
hampered by fighting be- 
tween the Khartoum govern- 
ment and the Sudan People's 
Liberation Army (SPLA), aid 
agencies say. 

The Nairobi talks, winch 
ended inconclusively in Nov- 
ember. are resuming under 
the aegis of the Inter-Govern- 
mental Authority on Develop- 
ment. a group of seven states 
in the region. But their con- 
text has changed radically 
since November. Observers 


said then that the SPLA was 
talking peace while preparing 
a military strike on' the south- 
ern capital Juba. 

Now the best time for an 
attack mi Juba has passed, a 
rebel attempt to take Wau in 
Rahr el'Gbazal has felled, and 
the fa m i n e threat has in- 
creased pressure on the two 
aides to halt the fighting. 

.The SPLA went into the last 
round of talks with a military 
initiative gained hum a suc- 
cessful dry season campaign, 
one diplomatic source said. 

"We are now at the end of 
another dry season, during 
which there has been just one 
major political coup, which 
did not translate itself into 
military strength. " 

The political coup was the 
defection to the SPLA in Jan- 
l uary of the vice-president for 
the south, Kerubino Kwanyin 


News in brief 


Bol. It sparked a rebel attempt 
to take -Wau, the. capital of 
Bahrel GbazaL 

The . attempt failed — the 
-government remains in con- 
trol of Wau and other garri- 
son towns in the province — 
but about 120,000 people were 
forced to flee the fighting, in- 
creasing the hunger problem. 

“No one expects to achieve 
very much other than to keep 
the process going," the diplo- 
matic source said. 

The two sides are yet to 
name the heads of their dele- 
gations to the talks, which co- 
incide with the visit to Nai- 
robi of the United Nations 
secretary-general, Kofi An- 
nan, who is touring eight 
African countries. 

The Sudan conflict stems 
from deep political, religious 
and cultural divisions be- 
tween north and south. 
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I Kosovo Albanians 
B attack Serb police 

sR FIVE Serbian policemen were wounded in a fierce battle with 
fail ethnic Albanian separatist guerrillas who attacked the border 
P village orPonosevac in south-west Kosovo yesterday. 

■J: The fighting raged for at I east five hours and was monitored 

7 - from across the border in Albania by observers from the 
C- Organisation for Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

The attackers, believed to be fighters ctf the Kosovo Libera- 

- ' tion Army, hit the village with mortar, grenade and automatic 

rifle Ore. Outbreaks of violence were reported by both sides m 

■ the Serbian province, where ethnic Albanians, who make up so 

per cent of the population, are dem an ding independence. — 
Reuters, Pristina. 

Thief steals Louvre painting 

PARIS police yesterday locked the gates to the Louvreand 


painting by the lStb-cantury master Camille Corot was reported 

S&res, was apparently cm from 
its frame and smuggled out of the museum before 3pm. A police 
<»iri nn invest! Barton was underway. Other witnesses 


valuation of the painting was &Kn.—JonHent&. Parts. 

Somali dashes continue 
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a^Ara^^miksix>rtooftlfecity.Itisn^knovmhowrxu^ 
wounded, IxtfHsma^r^toite said they num- 
j bered several tomdreds. — ■ AP, Mogadishu. 

Kind cut for nosey porker 

DITTO, tfcapigWifli twosnouts and three eyes who was saved 
from being sold to a circus freak show, is a happy porker and a 
^IdaSor surgery to let him eat norm^Wn g eles ani ma l 

^ifeax^vistesaidyesteniay.Ascanshow^tMteisan 

Silent candidatefortftesiasery,P(gs Without Parta«s.his 
new owners, said. — AP.LosAngeles. 


lan Black and 
Richard Norton-Taylor 

B ritain has made no 

secret of its wish to 
restore the elected 
4 government of Sierra 
Leone since it vyas overthrown 
in a coup in May 1997, despite 
its insistence yesterday that 
ministers were not Involved in 
mercenary activities in the 
West African country. 

Whitehall has championed 
President Ahmed Tejan Kab- 
bah. He attended last Octo- 
ber's Commonwealth summit 
in Edinburgh at the invita- 
tion of Tony Blair — a signal 
of support for democracy. 

The British high commis- 
sioner. Peter Penfold, became 
Mr Kabbah's "mentor" dur- 
ing his exile in Conakry, the 
Guinean capital. 

President Kabbah's over- 
throw embarrassed the Com- 
monwealth when it was try- 
ing to highlight the 
disappearance of military 
regimes and a new respect for , 
democratic values. 

Foreign Office sources insis- 
ted yesterday that Britain had 1 
complied folly with the sanc- 
tions the UN imposed after the 
coup, which required member 
states to ban junta leaders 
from their territory and im- 
posed oQ and arms embargoes. 

The only military action of- 
ficially contemplated was by 
the Nigerian-led farce which 
eventually ousted the junta 
earlier this year. Mr Kabbah 
was returned to power in 
March, though his security 
s till depends almost entirely 
on the Nigerians. 

“Koroma's was a terrible 
regime, absolutely appalling, 
and it was totally undemo- 
cratic." one Commonwealth 
expert said last night 
Nigeria's role is an embar- 
rassment as its imelected pres- 
ident, General Sani Abacha, is 
criticised for human rights 
abuses and feces a threat of 
new sanctions. 

In March Tony Lloyd, the 
Foreign Office minister for 


Microsoft* 


African affairs, clashed with 
Commonwealth ministers 
| when he refused to congratu- 
late Nigeria on its role, saying 
that military action should 
have had the approval of the 
UN Security Council. 

President Kabbah was top- 
pled by the junta leader, 
Major Johnny Paul Koroma, 
after signing a peace accord 
with a rebel group nine 
months after he won elections 
that ended four years of army 
rule in the tiny country. 

Despite the Government’s 
insistence that ministers 
knew nothing about the arms 
shipments to Mr Kabbah, the 
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□ British colony of 
Sierra Leone granted 
Independence in 1961. 

□ Decades of o ne - p ar ty 
rule and nepotism 
relegate country of 

4 million people to one 
of world’s poorest. 

□ Army officers 
overthrow government 
in 1992. Democracy 
restored eariy last year 
and Ahmed Tejan 
Kabbah elected 
president, 

□ In May 1997, Major 
Johnny Paul Koroma 
ejects Mb- Kabbah from 
office. 

□ Mr Kabbah restored 
to power in March. 


disclosure embarrasses the 
Foreign Office by linking it to 
private mercenary operations 
which have been condemned 
by the UN. 

RanXiin**, which c am e to 
prominence after a fiasco in 
Papua New Guinea last year, 
is one of several security com- 
panies which have burgeoned 
since the end of the cold war 
and apartheid as surplus sol- 
diers hire themselves out to 
governments engaged in in- 
ternal conflicts. They have 
dose links with security and 
intelligence agencies. 

Tim flpicer, aged 45, a for- 
mer Scots Guardsman and ex- 
ecutive director of Sandline 
International, is a FalkJands 
war veteran who was military 
aide to General Sir Peter 
Rose, former commander of 
Nato-led peacekeeping forces 
in Bosnia. 

He says his company Is a 
consultancy providing . “pro- 
fessional military assistance" 
to governments. He shares a 
smart London office with 
Eben Barlow, head of the 
South Africa based Executive 
Outcomes, which supplies 
mercenaries and weapons. In 
the same office block, Tony 
B uckingham, a former SAS 
soldier, runs Branch Energy, 
a company with diamond 
interests. 

Earlier this year Sandline 
allegedly arranged the ship- 
ment of about £6 million 
worth of Bulgarian guns and 
ammunition to Mr Kabbah’s 
forces, and training for 40,000 
militiamen, the kamajors, or 
"hunters". Mr Kabbah is 
understood to have paid Sand- 
line by mortgaging diamond 
concessions. 

It is not clear whether Exec- 
utive Outcomes or Branch 
Energy were involved. Mr 
Barlow, who boasts that he 
can send “a small army to 
any part of the world in a 
matter of days", provided 
mercenaries to help defeat 
rebels in Sierra Leone in 1995, 
which led to Mr Bucking- 
ham’s company gaining dia- 
mond mining rights. 



A ‘beagle-faced’ 
brave bluffer 


T HE diplomatic career 
ofPeter Penfold, the 
old Africa hand caught 
up In the row over 
mercenary arms 
smuggling, reads like a 
curriculum vitae from the 
heyday of empire, writes 
Owen BowcotL 
After nearly 35 years with 
the Foreign Office, be 
arrived as high 
commissioner in Sierra 
Leone early last year. 

Steeped in the culture of 
the Foreign Office, he has 
been awarded the OBE and 
CMG. Twice married, with 
children, he last served 
abroad as governor of the 
British Virgin Islands and 
as special adviser on drugs 
policy in the Caribbean. 

Described as “beagle- - 
faced”, his courage has won 
him commendations- He 
served through coups in 
Uganda and survived dvll 
war in Nigeria. 

Perhaps his most testing 
moment came last June as 
rebels shelled a hotel in 
Sierra Leone’s capital. 


Freetown, where 800 
European and other foreign 
workers had taken refuge. 

He told the rebels he would 
call in support from 
American marines offshore 
in 10 minutes if the barrage 
did not stop. His bluff 
worked. In the ceasefire the 
expatriates were evacuated. 

"It was a total bluff.” he 
later said. I didn’t even 
know if I could get In touch 
with the ship and I had no 
authority to order in 
American troops.” 

H is quick thinking 
earned him a 

congratulatory letter from 
the Prime Minister. 

His contacts with Sierra 
Leone’s exiled president 
were well known. "Penfold 
was very close to Kabbah 
and certainly listened to 
Wwi, " f| w nffirial said. 

Aged 54, Mr Penfold has 
been called back to Britain 
for consultations. "He will 
remain here for the time 
being for Customs and 
Excise inquiry,” a Foreign 
Office spokeswoman said. 
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Jane Levy has been a palmist for over twenty years. In that time, she’s used her gift to predict the 
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Claudia McElroy 
@ Dushanbe 


I F THE predicament of a 
place can be summed up 
by its traffic, this is most 
certainly true of Tajiki- 
stan's capital city — where 
the aftermath of one of the 
most violent and p ro trac te d 
civil wars in the former 
Soviet Union is visibly 
manifested not in physical 
destruction, but in the col- 
ourful pageant of vehicles 
on the streets. Thundering 
down the main avenue come 
the Russian armoured com- 
bat vehicles and occasional 
tanks, bristling with heavy 
guns and stony-faced sol- 
diers, both Russian and 
Tajik. Whilst providing a 
potent symbol of continuing 
Russian influence in Tajiki- 
stan. such a display also 
serves as an ominous 
reminder that the former 
colonial master was as 
much responsible Cor keep- 
ing the war goingas it no wls 
for keeping the peace. Man- 
oeuvring wildly to get out 
of the path of the tank* are 
Dushanbe's vintage taxis 
and mini-buses — Ladas. 
Skodas and Volgas with sag- 
ging undercarriages and 
rickety wheels, almost ob- 
scured in clouds ofblack 
fames. They have no short- 
age of custom, with crowds 
ofboth civilians and sol- 
diers desperately compet- 
ingfor public transport. 

Adding to the chaos of 
traffic is the seemingly end- 
less fleet of chauffeur- 
driven, hermetically sealed 
United Nations land cruis- 
ers — enough for 120 mili- 
tary observers as well as the 
n nm pmuB h umanitarian 
aid agencies, finally, racing 
down the avenue with 
blatant disregard for even 
the most fundamental rules 
of the road, come the Mer- 
cedes and PaJeros with 
black Windows, ftaahing 
lights and no licence plates. 
Colloquially known as “the 
mafia", these professional 
criminals have networks 
that control virtually every 
aspect of the economy. Yet 
their sinister aspect appears 
to be quickly accepted by 
residents oflhe city with a 
sense of either resignation 
or self-preserving 
pragmatism. 

O N ONE particular eve- 
ning two black-win- 
dowed cars screeched 
to a halt. From one emerged 
a man wearing a double- 
breasted suit, black leather 
overcoat and a trilby, ac- 
companied by a younger 
man sporting the custom- 
ary Adidas shell-suit and 
T raining shoes. From the 
other car jumped two men 
in combat fatigues. All four 
were armed. Whatever the 
nature of the altercation, 
the wild gesticulating and 
angry exchanges soon esca- 
lated into violence, with 
rifle butts being used to 
smash both fhces and wind- 
screens. Yet the traffic of . 
both cars and people contin- 
ued round about them, 
see ming ly completely obliv- 
ious to the drama. 

"This city has become a 
very dangerous place," com- 
mented a local friend, wait- 
ing for his bus home. ‘'The 
level of crime has the whole 
of society in its grip,” he 
said. It is only as night falls 
however, gradually empty- 
ing the streets. and thp fam- 
fljar refrain of gunfire picks 
up, that the dangers ofDu- 
shahbecome into focus. 



So you want to give to charity. But 
why should I have to chip in? 



C C 1 h i E WANT to 
\/\f know w bat it is 
V V you value in 
charities," says the Charity 
Commission, boldly launch- 
ing a major public consulta- 
tion into the register of chari- 
ties. Do they know what they 
are doing? Here Is a vast wrig- 
gling can of worms and they 
are brandishing a tin opener 
at it 

Oh, no they’re not they 
rush to say. Read the small 
print and indeed it says: “We 
do not have foe power to 
change foe law ... no matter 
how much respondents to this 
consultation would like to rec- 
ognise or exdude a particular 
type of organisation as chari- 
table." But they shouldn’t 
count on It Once people start 
to think about the absurdities 
of what we call charity, the 
fundamental questions may 
jump up and hit the commis- 
sion on foe nose. 

All charily law Is based on a 
1601 Act followed by a jumble 
of court judgments. The an- 
cient law lays down four cate- 
gories that count as charita- 
ble. We can all still agree on 
foe first two, “foe relief of 
poverty" and “foe benefit of 
the community". But what of' 
the other two? Is "the ad- 
vancement of religion” a self- 
evident good in itself? Hardly. 
The 65 per cent of people who 
do not believe in a supreme 
being might point to religion 
as the greatest cause of war 
and hatred among mankind. 
Or what about “foe advance- 
ment of education"? Once it 
was a way for foe rich to pay 
for the education of the poor. 
Now It’s a way for foe poor 
taxpayer to pay for the educa- 
tion of Prince William at 
Eton. 

The Charity Commission 


has power to move with foe 
times, redefine, include or 
cast out charities. Horse 
troughs for thirsty beasts or 
red flannel petticoats for Indi- 
gent maidens may give way to 
things never thought of in 
days gone by — self-help 
groups for drug addicts or un- 
employment schemes. But foe 
commission cannot change 
the four main causes in the 
1601 Act Only parliament can 
do that But will they? Not 
likely. Not unless this public 
consultation creates an irre- 
sistable public noise about foe 
mis-spending of public money 
and squandering of public 
goodwill towards charities. 

For if foe government really 
wanted to make sense of this, 
they’d have to take on all reli- 
gious believers, animal lovers, 
private education supporters 
and a host of quaint and dubi- 
ous groups, all at once. Take 
animal charities for instance: 
note that there is nothing 
whatever in the four princi- 
ples about animals . How did 
they ever get themselves reg- 
istered as charities? Through 
a curious bit of Jesuitical 
reasoning: animals are not a 
charitable cause per se, but "if 
treating a fiimaiw well contrib- 
utes to the ennobling and up- 
lifting of human nature, then 
that is charitable". 

As for religion, foe Charity 
Commission now finds itself 
in the bizarre role of official 
theologian — foe only arbiter 
of what a bona fide religion is. 
So the Qdinic Rite got in. but 
foe Pagans did not. The Moon- 
ies got in but foe Scientolo- 
gists are still angrily banging 
on foe door. So what is a reli- 
gion? There must be a su- 
preme deity, says foe commis- 
sion. But then how did 
Bhuddists get in? Well, they 
have to include the world’s 


major religions. So size mat- 
ters? Yes, and antiquity. Yet 
Chinese ancestor-worship 
foiled, although it has vast 
numbers and great antiquity. 
This is all ine ffab le nonsense. 

The commission has yet 
again come under savage 
attack by foe Public Accounts 
Committee for falling to scru- 
tinise the accounts and run-; 
nine °f an these multitudi- 
nous charities. In response 
they've begun much more rig- 
orous policing. There are 
180.000 registered charities, 
most of them moribund and 
very small. (If you want to 
gaze in awe at this myriad of 
oddi t ies, foe register has just 
been put on to the Internet) 
Now they say they want to 
dean up the “anomalies", and 
they are asking foe public to 
say what we think. But how 
can they tidy up a few bits 
round foe edges without ques- 
tioning foe whole insane basis 
of this tottering edifice? 

C HARITIES have an in- 
come of some £17 billion 
a year, with a capital of 
around £30 billion. The lottery 
now adds another £300 minimi 
a year. Through Income tax 
and inheritance tax forgone, 
the state contributes around 
£1.7 billion a year. What for? 
Not on causes foe government 
deems worthy, but to any 
dotty cause that appears on 
the register. Every time an 
Odin worshipper or a Moony 
donates, whenever a widow 
drops her mite into a tin for 
mangy cats or Prince Charles 
pays his school fees, we are all 
forced to donate too. Why? 

Charities are running into a 
host of new difficulties. Many 
large business-like ones have 
moved from being alms-givers 
to becoming arms of foe state, 
taking contracts to run local 


authority services, losing 
their ability to criticise gov- 
ernment in foe process: the 
NSPCC has run child protec- 
tion in some areas. Age Con- 
cern runs local-authority- 
firnded day centres, housing 
associations take over council 
estates and so on. It’s no 
longer clear what charity is 
for, or why one system covers 
everything from a university 
to a squashed-hedgehog 
refuge. 

No sensible government 
would plunge into this zoo 
and try to pluck out the sheep 
from the goats with any hope 
of general agreement We live 
in a more diverse society than 
ever, with as many views and 
values as there are people. We 
no longer have m any common 
standards of what is a self-evi- 
dent public good. 

So the government should 
be brave and abolish charita- 
ble status altogether. They 
could dispense the money 
saved, if they chose. They 
could still support private 
schools, but openly through 
foe education budget They 
could give grants to voluntary 
organisations for favoured 
causes. The rest of us would 
continue to donate as we 
chose, but without dragging 
every other taxpayer Into the 
process. Charities would be- 
come not-for-profit compa- 
nies. still registering their ac- 
counts for public scrutiny. 

As it is, fewer people give, 
each generation giving less. 
Polls show ebbing public con- 
fidence In charities, which is 
sad, for few would doubt foe 
value of a sector doing good 
for its own sake. But we would 
all disagree as to what "good” 
is, so it should remain a pri- 
vate matter and we should put 
foe Charity Commissioners 
out erf their misery. 


Endpiece: the guns of Easter 



■HE vultures have not 
[ begun to circle in foe 
I ulster sky. But they are 
tady preening their feath- 
and sharpening their 
ks in anticipation of soon 
ding over the bones of the 
imonl peace agreement, 
eased. The IRA’s refusal 
^commission its arms has 
red Ian Paisley the chance 
say “I told you so” and 
wed the Union intransi- 
te to claim that, by endors- 
the plan, David Trimble 
put Protestant lives in 
pardy. The republican 
nter groups — who he- 
re that Ireland unfree 


should never be at peace — 
rejoice at foe prospect erf find- 
ing allies for their mayhem. 

And there is undoubtedly a 
faction of bone-headed Tories 
who hope that the setback for 
the Easter accords wfll take 
the smile off foe Prime Minis- 
ter’s face. Last week, a belli- 
cose Conservative MP 
rejoiced at the thought that. 
"It’s Blair's first real test 
Let's see how he deals with 
this one.” He did not seem to 
be wishing the Government 
welL 

In fact, sensible and well 
Intentioned people have al- 
ways known that decommis- 
sioning would be a hideous 
problem. Right at the begin- 
ning oT the peace process, Jim 
Molyneux — sitting in Belfast 
surrounded by the symbols of 
the Unionist party leadership 
— told me of how difficult the 
business of collecting arms 
would be. Was there, he won- 
dered, to be a general am- 
nesty? Or would a farmer who 
handed in the rifles which 
had been hidden in his bam 
risk prosecution under the 
firearms act? And, after they 
were handed in and safely 
stored away in the police 
station, would they be subject 


to forensic testing? For some 
of the Annelites which are 
buried In fields and bricked 
up in foe walls of derelict 
buildings have already been 
used to kill. 

Molyneux is wiser than 
most Northern Ireland politi- 
cians. Bnt everyone who has 
lived with the tortured 
psychology of the province 
should have realised (even as 
the Stormont agreement was 
being signed) that the techni- 
calities — legal and physical 
— of collecting the guns and 
foe bombs would be immense. 
And foe emotional objections 
to decommissioning wore al- 
ways certain to be far more 
formidable. For, believe it or 
not, there are thousands erf 
decent Northern I reland fam- 
ilies — both Catholic and 
Protestant — who are con- 
vinced that foe armed cadres 
of paramilitary gunmen are 
their only protection against 
slaughter by the ancient 
enemy . I recall how — hack in 
1369. when I was involved in 
the country — the legend 
grew. One night, members of 
the Gertrude Street Orange 
Lodge were marching home 
from a carnival when they 
noticed that an Irish tricolour 


was flying from a house in the 
Short Strand — a Catholic 
enclave of 6,000 souls sur- 
rounded by 60.000 Protes- 
tants. The Orangemen hooted 
and foe Catholics retaliated 
by throwing stones. The inci- 
dent passed off without death 
or Injury but when it was 
dark, the Orangemen 
returned to teach the impu- 
dent republicans a lesson. 
Petrol bombs were thrown at 
St Matthew’s Church. They 
missed. But one set fire to the 
sexton's house. 

T HE local Stormont MP 
ran to the Mountpot- 
tlnger police station and 
asked for help. He was told 
that forces of law and order 
were too overstretched to 
come to the rescue. A passing 
army patrol said the same. 

In the middle of the night 
the besieged families of Short 
Strand learned that the army 
had blocked the bridges 
across the River Lagan. The 
GOC’s intention was to pre- 
vent a Protestant invasion. 
But the Catholics believed 
that their escape route had 
been cut off. A Belfast bri- 
gade-commander of the IRA 
got out bis guns and, together 


with half a dozen other des- 
perados, dug himself in 
amongst the gravestones in St 
Matthew's churchyard. When 
the army eventually arrived, 
two Protestant gunmen had 
been killed and two more 
were mortally wounded. The 
Catholics of foe Short Strand 
believed that they had been 
saved Grom annihilation by 
foe IRA. 

Men and women who have 
lived through that sort of ex- 
perience — clouded by fan- 
tasy though their memories 
may be — are not going to 
share the Carlton Club's atti- 
tude towards private arsenals 
and secret ammunition 
dumps. The refusal to decom- 
mission is both deplorable 
and dangerous. But it is born 
as much out of fear as hatred. 
Sooner or later the guns will 
have to be handed in. But it 
would be madness to prevent 
the Stormont agreement pro- 
ceeding to a peaceful conclu- 
sion just because the process 
is not being carried out ac- 
cording to the timetable that 
was drawn up at Easter. 

The participants may not 
believe it, but foe extraordi- 
nary thing about the Stor- 
mont agreement was the 


speed and ease with which it 
was concluded. The conflict, 
which it was meant to end. 
goes back — in its present 
form — for 400 years. And the 
violence that follows depriva- 
tion has haunted Ireland for 
even longer. 

George Mitchell, John Bru- 
ton and Tony Blair worked 
wonders. Adams and Trimble 
were. In their different ways, 
honest and brave. And John 
Home, the true begetter of the 
best chance for peace, was 
totally vindicated. It cannot 
all be thrown away because 
the IRA want to prove how 
tough they are. In the run-up 
to the referendum rival 
groups would be bound to 
puff and posture to keep up 
the morale of their support- 
ers. Of course their behaviour 
Is embarrassing to the Prime 
Minister.. But better embar- 
rassment than another 30 
years of killing. 

I suppose the jubilant Tory 
was right. The Stormont 
agreement, fraying at the 
edges, is the first big test for 
Tony Blair. But he is at his 
very best brokering arrange- 
ments that all men and 
women of goodwill would 
compromise to achieve. 


Home to 
roost 



w m WHICH country on 
IHg earth has most jour- 

W nalists locked away 
In its prisons? A quiz question 


Freedom Day deliberations. Is 
it China or Syria or Nigeria or 
Buzina or Algeria, the usual 
suspects? No, yet again, the 

clear winner with 31 blade 
marks — handily outscoring 
Ethiopia on 24 — is our (dd 
friend from Nato and the very 
borders of foe European 
Union, Turkey. It is time to 
talk Turkey. 

There are two great issues 
pnngirmmg EU mindB. One is 
monetary union, all parcelled 
and be-ribboned in Brussels 
this weekend. The other is en- 
largement, with Greek Cyprus 
an the fast track and Ankara 
fuming in a separate ante- 
chamber. And the moment of 
absolute truth approaches as 
Richard Holbrooke, the Amer- 
ican headhanger of Bosnian 
peace, arrives in Nicosia for 
one more try — perhaps one 
last try — at brokering a 
setflement- 

Let me declare an interest I 
was there in Cyprus — for this 
paper — decades ago when 
foe island was carved brutally 
into two. I saw It then as Z see 
if now: artificial traigedy, in- 
flicted from outside. Lrft to 
themselves in this insular 
cocoon, Turks and Greeks had 
lived side by side for centu- 
ries, inhabitants of the same 
tranquil villages. Go down to 
my local high street in south 
London and you can see the 
coffee bouse and kebab joint 
owners doing it to tills day. 

But Cyprus was not left alone. 
The British, battling Eoka, 
saw the Turks as a useful 
pawn. The Americans, white- 
faced over another Cuba in 
foe Med, fomented strife 
through their intelligence 
agency clients in Athens. Par- 
tition didn’t just happen. It 
was willed and, in substantial 
measure, engineered. 

And now? The world has 
turned. There is no cold war. 
W ashing ton may gently 

soften even towards Havana. 
The new mantra of pragma- 
tism dictates that "processes” 
must bear fruit and enemies 
must live in reconciliation. 
That's what Northern Ireland 
is about It is what Mr Netan- 
yahu and Mr Arafat are sup- 
posed to be about It is the 
framework — however 
rickety — that Holbrooke 
brought to Sarajevo. It is the 
object of the febrile Kosovo 
diplomatic dickerings. But in 
Cyprus — the old, not foe new, 
flashpoint — there are signs 
erf mission fatigue. Divided 
they stand, and stand, and 
stand. 

The question requiring ab- 
solute truth is a simple one. 

Do we — that's Europe and its 
passing British president — 
really want Turkey to join the 
union? Really want ... not 
just recite grey formulae 
about eventual economic con- 
vergence and human rights? 

If we do, then Cyprus can be 
solved along foe road to even 
bigger solutions. Bat if we're 
merely filibustering, then 
bleaker conclusions flow. 

F OR the moment, Ankara 
believes the worst: that 
our mou things about 
separate criteria are insincer- 
ity squared. They have con- 
cluded there's nothing but 
useless platitudinising in foe 
Brussels works. So there will 
be no movement on Cyprus. 
Holbrooke can wheel and deal 
for foe record, but this is the 
one throw they’ve got. No EU 
Opportunity, no dice. 

Nor — the simple question 
again — are the Turks neces- 
sarily wrong to think they're 
being strung along. Our closet 
songs of doubt and sorrow are 

legion. Is this a land where 
democracy has roots? Are the 

army back in their barracks 
for good? is the chaos of infla- 
tion remotely controllable? 
Does a European Union want 
borders with Syria and Iran 
and Iraq? Where's the cohe- 
sion in a nation where one 
half looks West and one ha lf 
looks East? Is it even (as some 
morose Turks ask them- 
selves) a country at all. as op- 
posed to a few lines on a map? 


Hie point about human ' 
rights and journalists in 
prison is not a peripheral one: 
it cuts the bone.JEvery union 
has to end somewhere. Maybe 
foe Bosphorus is an historic 
end and an historic 
beginning. 

Here's foe truth that dare 
not speak its name. Perhaps 
we don't — now or ever.-— _ 
want the Turks. Perhaps 
they’re right to bebittar and 
suspicious and hostile. But 
the word, r think, la only “per- 
haps". The reality te probably 
lather different If we can 
avoid answering the question, 
we won’t We are classic Don’t 
Knows. - 

Yet the Holbrooke mission 
allows no such luxury. It is 
make-your-mind-up time. A . 
partitioned Cyprus offers nei- 
ther human nor political 
sense. The Greek Cypriots, . 

victims of outside conniv- 
ance, are desperate to end it 
They believe that Cyprus as a 
whole gfwmM enter the Euro- 
pean Union and that all who 
live on the island would bene- 
fit So, for their part, do many 
Turkish Cypriots. They are 
victims too — aswellaseco- * 
no minally neglected runts of 

the Ankara litter, trailing in 
foe wake of the occupying 
army and the mainland set- 
tiers. 

Those whose predecessors, 
long ago, helped to create the 
corroded crisis have a duty to 
end tt That is as much a duty 
for Robin Cook as for Hol- 
brooke and Madeleine Al- 
bright, but it comes to him 
with a different dimension. 
We’re used to hailing the EU 
as a motor of peace. Very well. 
Here is another old war it can 
help to put aside — one involv- 
ing a current member, a pend- 
ing member and an aspi- 
rant member in which - 

membership itself is the key 
to a solution. 

Nor is there the luxury of 
scratching delay. A decision 
cm whether we want — the 
“want” word again — Turkey 



It is time to talk 
Turkey about 
Cyprus and the 
enlarging EU 


in is inescapable. If we do, 
then the question becomes 
whether foe Turks can — 
truly can — clear the hurdles 
to entry. 

They have to be given that 
chance. The alternative, an in- 
choate and isolated Turkey 
festering on the peripheries of 
foe union, adding Greek and 
Cypriot borders to its other 
frontiers erf danger,. is not a 
cosy option. It is the option of 
despair and future strife. 


and involved. The wiser 

Turks know that for them- 
selves. Though the list of jour- 

imlists in jailis long, it is 

shorter than last year’s sham- 
ing chronicle. There is a will- 
ingness to progress andacon- 
co nmant u nderstanding tha t 
confrontation — as over 
Nicosia’s efforts to buy Soviet 
missiles — is barren. A fed- 
eral bi zonal Cyprus, wel- 
comed into Europe, would do 

three things. Puncture for 
ever t he frail balloon of Greek 
Cypriot threat to iis northern 
neighbours; show that the 
poor Turks of Cyprus can 
flourish within the union, as 
the Turks of Turkey may soon 
hope to do: and signal a last- 
ing Turkish commitment to 
Europe. 

The weekend’s postu rings 
in Brussels mean that, one 
year, Greek Cyprus will be 
using the coins we use and vot- 
ing U the table where we sii. 
This is a crisis coming home 
— and the moment to settle to 

once and for all, is now: . 
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Redcard 
for fascists 

Protect the World Cup 

^ sa , sss ^ s ^ s £ 

My tat not righfS 

^*525.1° 861 1011611 Wlth some of the most 
vulnerable members of their societv — 

SffSt JS* ^ oemLy. 

^astSmulay the German People’s Union 

« °f the vote S 
^stem state of Saxony Anhalt By the end 
of the week the Bavarian authorities had 


+ . ■ - 0 — — j ' ocuj *, aarmmg 

their 13-year-old son was “a massive risk to 
public security". 

Two months ago the Front National took 
the French regions by storm, prompting 
splits in the mainstream right between 
those who wanted to collaborate and those 
who refused- Two years ago Italy had 
fascists in its government Austria, Bel- 
gium and Denmark an have right wing 
parties netting well over five per cent of the 
vote. In England they perform pitifully at 

Letters to the Editor 


5 e b ut have a significant presence on 
toe streets. One thing all of these countries 

,1? ♦S°W on r from *»ng mem- 

hereof the EU — is that each has a national 

tea™ that has qualified for the 
Worid Cup which will take place in France 
next month. Given the way the far right 
have targeted football as both a recruiting 
ground and a public arena in which to flex 
their racist muscles, the connection be- 
tween football and politics in this context is 
far from twn^ni^ 

It doesn’t help matters that thA champi- 
onship is taki n g place in a country where a 
party which makes scapegoats of immi- 
grants for all their social and economic ills 
still gets around 15 per cent of the vote. 

Of course, it is vital not to exaggerate the 
influe nce of the hard right To overinflate 
their strength and support ran become a 
sslffidfiling prophecy. But if alannism is 
thei r staple diet then complacency is their 
oxygen. There is no greater compliment 
you can pay to fascists than not to take 
them seriously when they rear their heads. 
This year’s World Cup bag an unprece- 
dented number of teams from predomi- 
nantly non-white countries. Morocco, Tuni- 
sia, Nigeria, Cameroon, South Africa, 
Ja maic a , Saudi Arabia, Japan, South Korea 
and Iran will all be represented. Their fang 


will pour in from various corners of the 
world. They will come with identical hues 
and mores to the communities which are 
harassed all over Europe. 

With Europe’s open borders it is not 
unreasonable to think that fascists may 
spot the potential for converging on France 
and wreaking racial havoc both on and off 
the terraces. The Worid Cup is not just a 
sporting event but an international show- 
case. It would reflect badly not only on 
football but on Europe if the right wing 
were not shown the red card, before the first 
game kicks off 

Bankable holiday 

There must be a third way 

THE COOPERATIVE BANK — which ar- 
gues that bank holidays should be r ename d 
— should be careful. People who criticise 
them have a tendency to end up with egg on 
their chin- It is only six years ago that the 
normally sensible Gillian Shephard won a 
s tanding ovation at the Tory party confer- 
ence for proposing the abolition of the 
holiday which is being celebrated today — - 
May Day bank holiday. Minis ters com- 
plained about “the obstacle to business , 


efficiency” in having an extra one day of 
holiday between Easter and Whitsun while 
right wing observers condemned Marxists 
for cynically hijacking a worn-out, pagan, 
ritesof-spring day for socialist celebrations. 
On the following May Day the Daily Mall 
proudly launched a campaign for an official 
Trafalgar Day — the favourite Conserva- 
tive alternative, fa lling on October 2L 
Within a year the campaign had fizzled out 
The Foreign Office was appalled at celebrat- 
ing a, victory over the combined French and 
Spanish fleet and more pertinently the CBI 
complained to ministers that a holiday in 
October would severely disrupt preChrist- 
mas production schedules. The second 
great Battle of Trafalgar was lost 
The Coop Rank, however, is being more 
rational than the Daily Mail or Conserva- 
tive minis ters. With an eye to a dead news 
day, its corporate affairs boss rightly de- 
clared yesterday that “bank holidays are a 
throw back to the past when the whole 
banking system dosed down for the day". 
Now, in the era of 24-hour, 365-days-a-year 
telephone banking, b anks never dose. The 
Coop expects to receive 10,000 calls today 
and conduct 4,000 Internet transactions. It 
seems a good time to rename such holidays 
which date bade to an 1871 act It might be 
even worth going back to 1829 when the , 


Bank of En g la nd dosed on 40 saints’ days 
and anniversaries, before cutting the num- 
ber to 18 in 1830 and just four in 1831 Over 
150 years on, Britain still lags behind most 
of the continent in the number of public, 
holidays: a mere eight compared with 
France’s 14 and Germany’s 17. This might 
be one act of European harmonisation — it 
has already been raised by the European 
Monetary Institute and MEPs — which the 
British might embrace. Currently, the only 
common holidays are Christmas Day and 
New Year’s Eve. Even Easter has different 
dates in Greece. 

But if it isn’t to be called a bank holiday 
what can it be called? Clearly one option is 
to go back to its pagan origins and reintro- 
duce a celebration of springtime fertility. 
This might be regarded as non-cool by the 
present administration, although presum- 
ably this would be more to their liking than 
celebrating Labour Day (the reason the last 
Labour government introduced the holiday 
in the 2970s). 

A New Labour third way would obvi- 
ously be to explore the PFI (private finance 
initiative) potential For a fee, the people 
who benefit the most could have the day 
named after them: B&Q day. Welcome 
Break Motorway day, or even Rank rather 
than hank holiday. 


There’s always 
a third way 

THE New Labour catch 
I phrase Third Way, some- 
times Third Camp or Third 
Party, began life as a Leninist 
term of abuse, meaning fence- 
sitter, as for example in Trots- 
ky's First Five Years of the 
Co mmunis t Inter national 
(Matthew Norman, May l). 

The first left-wingers to give it 
a positive spin were the writ- 
ers of the now defunct maga- 
zine, the Chartist- A few years 
ago the far-right group orga- 
nised by Patrick Harrington 
adopted the slogan Third Way 
(between communism and 
capitalism). Clinton advisor 
Dick Morris devised the elec- 
tion strategy of “triangular 
tion" —mapping out a third 
way between traditional Dem- 
ocrat and Republican posi- 
tions— in 1991 

James Beartfield. 

London. 

A NOTHER priest is sent to 
/"iprison; this time for 
crimes against children in his 
care at the Father Hudson or- 
phanage (Priest jailed for sex- 
ual abuse of boys. May 1). It 
would be nice to know what 
disciplinary action, if any, the 
Roman Catholic Church has 
taken against the nuns who. 
abused the same children 
with beatings and who.de- - , 
spite having guilty knowl- j 
edge, effectively conspired to I 
allow the paedophile to con- 
tinue unchecked. 

Margaret Pretty. 

Kingston upon Thames. 

\AfE READ that there are 
V V more ructions oyer the 
Diana, Princess of Wales, Me- 
morial Fund into which 
money continues to pour (Di- 
ana's mother fears for fond, 
April 27). On the same page, 
yon report that Refage's crisis 
line for battered wives may 
have to close down for lack of 
funds (Threat to hotline for 
abused women). I suggest that 
the trustees of the Memorial 
Fund get their cheque book - 
out and make a contribution 
to a cause with which Diana 
herself would surely have 
sympathised. • ■ - • 

Peter J Barker. ... 

Edinburgh. 


An exchange on the euro 

HANK you for some very j n»gni n>mBni rnwh Task than j clever Justification for wtaat- 
I good reporting on the the Maastricht CeBmg (3 per ( ever deriston is eventually 

■ single currency in satur- r¥>nt nf in nrriwr to I ma^pran TTnrlpminnpd hv 




F "HANK you for some very 
I good reporting on the 
I single currency in Satur- 
day’s paper. Chirac’s prepos- 
terous behaviour could be an 

attemp t tn nompmsa^ for hi«t 

disastrous decision last year to 
hold premature elections. In 
fact it is simply another double 
own goal in that France has 
been made to look absurd. 

As for Credit Lyonnais, the 
parallel lies with Barings. Both 
were brought down by inefK- 


which European taxpayers’ 
money was surely never in- 
tended to finance. In any case, 
what is so terrible about Credit 
Lyonnais passing to a German 
bank? After all, SNCF (French 
national railways) is currently 
taking delivery of a large batch 


prime regional services/These 
cars are all fitted with en- 
gines from MAN and hydraulic 
transmissfonsfromVoith— 
two of the pillars of German 
engineering axceDence- 
TtmHalL 
London. 

>1 NORMALLY applaud your 
I practice of opening up the 
issues surrounding the si ng l e 
currency so that we are all bet- 
ter able to make informed deci- 
sions about it Butyoor Leader 
(May 2) confoses matters when 
you argue that . .the UK will 
have to maintain a borrowing 


rggni ramant mndi 1 p« than 

the Maastricht Celling (3 per 
cent of GDP) in order to have 
the flexibility to cut taxes or 
increase spending . . .” But the 
3 per cent ceiling isa govern- 
ment deficit ceding, and it is 
perfectly possible to have a 
high tax/high spend 3 per cent 
ceiling or a low tax/low spend 
3 per cent ceding under the 
Maastricht criteria. To imply 
otherwise gives encourage- 
ment to the Tory Euro-sceptics 
who falsely claim that the 
single rjii remcywiTl inevitably 
mean not being aide to make 
our own tax and spend 
decisions. 

This weekend's decision to 

es tablish the single currency 
based csi 11 countries is a huge 
step forward for Europe. It can 
tarfrie speculation, and lead to 
lower interest rates, higher in- 
vestment and higher 
growth. We must now opai up 
tihe single currency debate, as 
the Government is doing, to 
make an Informed decision 
about Britain's par ti c ipat ton. 

RrTl Wammril MP_ 

Member of European 
Legislation Select Committee, 
House of Commons. 

G ORDON Brown sets five 
specific tests regarding 
this co u ntr y' s possible inclu- 
sion to the European monetary 
system. These tests are almost 
impossible to measure. Quite 


clever justification for what- 
ever derision is eventually 
made can be underpinned by 
figures impossible to prove or 
junk. 

Very little in the way cf pub- 
lic relations existed before 
1978; we relied on more factual 
S tu f L but facts and figures 
could be attributed, hence, 
“the need to know”, which we 
never did. New Labour has dis- 
pensed with all that replacing 
it with P1R, creative accoun- 
tancy , marketing. There are no 
figures. Indeed, what govern- 
ment has ever been elected 
after divulging so few cf them? 
K Mark Walker. 

London. 

A LTHOUGH inequality 
/^seriously disfigures our 
society, Tony Blair admits that 
he and his colleagues are 
bound by such “tough spend- 
ing limits” that the issue can- 
not be properly addressed 
(They say our new backers 
care only about money. But it's 
not true. May 1). It is danger- 
ous, however, for politicians to 
admit that, in this globalised 
economy, they lack the power 

to tackle one ofour most seri- 
ous problems. People might 

begin to ask where the power 
really lies arx! why It cannot be 
broujfol under proper dem o- 
cratic control 
JPeter Robbins. 

Lan do n. 


iru/Krs -rye enntsy 

PmMArre BACfl. 


Bell: who pays and who is paid 

r~~LAINE Showalter (Letters. I portant book is being derafle< 
OMayl) questions Mary before being read. But, given 


BA attempts to clear the air Smoked out 


rjRJHSH Airways takes a 
Dvery serious view afthe air 
quality in the passenger cab- 
ins of our aircraft (Fear of 
br eathing , April 30). The total 
Volume of cabin air is ex- 
changed every two to three 
minntps throughout the flight. 
Airflow per unit length afthe 
aircraft is constant The air 
distribution systems designed 
by Boeing and Airbus provide 

approximately 10 cubic feet 

r^r^.lrminied afr uerpas- 
senger, equalling 20 efin. 

Levels of air per passenger 
will obviously vary through 

the aircraft reflecting num- 


Otxainspotting. after all 
(Ralltrack subcontractors 
testing positive for heroin, 
Mayl)? 

Roderic Cameron. 
Denham. 


zone, bat throughout the air- 
craft the air flow rate never 

falls below about 8 efin. In a 
typical mixed-class aircraft, 
the quantity of fresh air per 
passenger would be 10 eftn. An 

average person at rest uses ap- 
proximately Obis efin of oxy- 


gen. The concentration ofcar- 

bem dioxide in an aircraft 
cabin varies with air flow rate, 
the number cf people present 
and their degree of physical 

activity. The American Society 
ofHeattng, Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning Engineers 
sets acceptable Indoor air 
quality standards, with a car- 
ban dioxide limit of 2,500 parts 
per million. The minimum cor- 
responding ventilation rate to 
meet this limit is 5 efta per 
person. 

Research shows that in- 
creasing the ventilation rate 
would cause a decrease in rela- 
tive humidity, making it drier 
and less comfortable. 

There have been no instruc- 
tions given to pilots to reduce 
air flow In the p assenge r cabin 

to preserve fuel or for any 

other reason. 

Dr Michael Bagshaw. 

Head of Medic al Services, 
British Airways. 


QATtaiks of smoking as an 
D “informed adult choice** 
(Letters, 2 May). Infect, the 
tobacco Industry excels at dis- 
information, promotes its 
products to children, and 
relies not on choice, belt on the 
addictive qualities of nicotine 
to secure its customer base. 
This predat ory “ seduce-and- 
addieff interpretation of 
smoking is displacing the 
naive “choose-and-enjoy” 
view promoted by BAT, and is 
the reason why the tobacco 
industry faces increasingly 
hostile governments. 

Clive Bates. 

Director, Action on Smoking 
and Health, London. 

We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. The Country 
Diary is on Page 13 


L-May 1) questions Mary 
Bell’s “memories”. In 
Shqwalter’s recent book. Hys- 
terias, she managed to write 
off the combined effects of 
multiple vaccinations, expo- 
sure to organo-phosphate pes- 
ticides, sarin nerve gas and de- 
pleted uranium on Gulf war 
veterans as pre-m triennial 

panic 

She appears to use the same 
tactic on stories of sexual 
abuse, driven at all costs to 
turn reality into fantasy — per- 
haps a result ofher English 
literature background? She 
i quotes the deeply Sawed Bran- 
don Report which was, inci- 
dentally, disowned by the 
Royal College ofPsychlatrists, 
i as evidence that continuous 
questioning inevitably leads to 
memory distortion. 

One could argue the con- 
trary . Swedish Save the Chil- 
dren, questioning children in- 
volved in child pornography 
where the evidence was incon- 
trovertible, found ft was only 
through prolonged question- 
ing that the children could be 
brought to remember their 
abuse. "It Is apparent that the 
greater number of questioning 
s essions that t ha f»hflrlw>n par- 
tkdpate in, the more they are 
able to relate. It is as though 
they must thA muffin , 

ties’ before they can relate the 
dvents. The sessions are rather 
like an onkm; layer after layer 
is tentatively peeled away.” 
MaxjorieOrr. 

London. 

I "HERE are no winners in 
i this tragic Bell saga: the 
victims’ pain is as sharp as it 
was 30 years ago; Mary Bell’s 
reconstructed life is unravel- 
ing fast; her daughter’s world i 
has been permanently tilted 

off ita atI.q; a po tentially im- 


From Louth with love 





T HERE are certain 
places - in 
which are spokeo « 
with a sneer. 

-stoke is the most conspic 
uous. though Slough, 

fn hniSh UP 


XhnagT knot far behind. 
Barnsley and Wigan are also 
routinely vilified. RecenttJ 
Dudley la the West MS Jfends 
ks been getting *1* “g 
treatment: Kenneth. CtoJj-j 
when Chancellor, sc at hi n gly 


invoked wet Wednesday 
nights in the town. 

Another victim is Scun- 
thorpe- The actress Ma- 
rianne Jean-Baptiste, explain- 
ing why she was going to 
work in America, said sbe 
hadn't had offers in England: 

. “What am I supposed to doj 
die complained, “go and do 
repertory in Scunthorpe?" As 
it happens, die couldn’t have, 
done even that there isn’t a 
rep in Scunthorpe^ Thong 
they do have a Ptowrigit 
theatre, named after the 
town’s famous daugWerJ^n 
Plowright (Lady Obvier), 
where the Channel Theatre 
Company ended its iron of 
Hard Times last night- And 
the Fp** 1 ** H all , which having 
recently staged The ultimate 
Ste* ShST Cladi^don-t 
miss toe most sensational 
girls' night out") had Sraette 
Dorsey's tribute to Tma 

Tamer on Thursday. And 
Henry Aftika’s night dub 
where “another sensa ti ona l 
exclusive” — Sa mantha Fox 


is appearing next Saturday. 
Stiff one knows why Ms Jean- 
Baptlste said it- Indeed, until 
a week ago, I cannot remem- 
ber reading anything good 
about Scunthorpe — except 
perhaps when the football 
dub finished fourth in toe old 
second division; and that was 
in 1958. But then came the 
news that English Heritage, 
looking about for buildings 
worth protection, had recom- 
mended, alongside Denys Las- 
dun’s Royal College of physi- 
cians Powell and Moya's 
Christ Church picture gal- 
lery, Oxford, the civic centre 
at Scunthorpe. Perhaps Scun- 
thorpe was not so bad after 
all? So I went to look at toe 
I building, which was put up in 
i 1962 and is now known as 
Pittwood House. There’s 
enough style and sense cf oc- 
casion about it to justify its 
protection, and its set in 
what, except for one sad omis- 
sion. is a splendid public 
park. Central Park lacks rally 
a statue somewhere to some 


I p rominent local dignitary — 
some puissant alderman, per- 
i baps, car a one-time local MP. 
j One always expects to find at 
j least one of those, surrounded 
by strutti ng pigeons, in any 
public park worth its salt 
north of Leicester. 

T HE trouble with 
Pittwood House is that 
ft isn’t really in Scun- 
thorpe. It’s more prop- 
erly in Frorttagham. one of 
the villages gobbled up in toe 
town’s frantic expansion 
(area population in 1861: 140% 
In 1901, 1L000; in 1941, 46,000; 
in 1981, around 70,000) when 
the steel trade came. They 
could really do with a build- 
ing like this in Scunthorpe 
proper— in the centre, which 
in essence means in the High 
Street Like so many towns 
hustled up to accommodate 
jnmmhig workers, this one 
was built too low as well as 
too fast Anything more than 
two storeys high is an event 
The one really eye-catching 


building, right at the end of 
the High Street is the public 
library, opened in the seven- 
ties. There’s toe kind of confi- 
dent swagger about it which 
you need in a good civic com- 
I pies, even if ratepayers grum- 
! hie. But the little square in 
front knocks the ghfop off it 
it looks like a benefit night 
for toe street furniture indus- 
try. And the tattiness of the 
I “new” Scunthorpe market 
bonding at the side maTrus the 
scene even sadder. The 
square behind is more woebe- 
gone stiff The church of St 
John, which looks worth a 
visit, is stifled in scaffolding 
and quite unattainable; the li- 
brary' shows its back; other 
buildings scattered around 
are wretchedly scruffy; and 
there's a derelict patch in toe 
middle where they seem to 
have knocked something 
down — perhaps to create a 
green, which is what it needs. 
-J£*s nota bad place: ft simply 
cries out for the sense of occa- 1 
slon which Wigan has cer- 


tainly got and Barnsley too in 
places, though Tm not so sure 
about Basingstoke. Never 
min d: there is always Louth 
to the south. Drive 35 miles or 
so down toe A18 (don’t at- 
tempt it by public transport 
it takes the best part of three 
hours, via Grimsby) and you 
come to a treat a bustling, 
friendly, intimate town 
packed with episodes of good 
town scape. Westgate and 
Eastgate and Upgate and 
Bridge Street and Mercer 
Row are foil of the kind cf 
townscape to surprise and de- 
light, with handsome ‘ build- 
ings and quirky ones and the 
sort of crooked streets and al- 
leys which tempt you to ex- 
plore. How wen we used to do 
these things. Often almost by 
aoc adenL One shouldn't be 
sentimental but toe differ- 
ence between these places, I 
can’t help feeling, is that 
Scunthorpe was done in a 
rush on accountancy calcula- 
tion, but Louth was built with 
love. 


Governments that squabble 
while children starve 

I N answer to Jonathan j If we eschew s tarvation as a 

Steele's hand-wringmade- I toolafeovernment weean 


portant book is being derailed 
before being read. But, given a 
bit of sensitivity and fore- 
sight, the fall-out need not 
have been so ugly. 

The book’s secrecy, coupled 
with toe added insult of pay- 
ment to Bell perpetuates the 
victims* horror of being 
deemed irrelevant That 
might be the crux. What if 
Gltta Sereny had involved the 
victims? She says they were in 
her mind throughout But that 
was not enough. What if she 
had taken the time to explain 
the need for secrecy to them, 
kept them informed and at 
least paid them the simple 
courtesy of letting them read 
it? 

Susan Wright 
Alkham Valley, 

Nr Folkestone, Kent 

A N interviewee on BBC 
News at the weekend said: 
‘There’s a lot more than Mary 
Bell making money out of this 
book. And it’s wrong. They’re 
making money out of crime, 
and it's immoral" 

While Td hesitate to de- 
scribe myself as making 
moneyas such, should I pre- 
sume therefore that my pur- 
suit of a criminology PhD is 
immoral? And worse even 
than Gitta Sereny. Tm earn- 
ing my keep by researching in 
prisons, so I can’t even fall 
back on the argument that my 
“subjects’’ have been success- 
folly rehabilitated. 

David Price. 

Darwin College, 

Cambridge. 

OO the only people who 
Osbould be allowed to make 
money are toe owners of tab- 
loid newspapers, and file jour- 
nalists who work for them? 
David Holmes. 

London. . 


I Steele’s hand-wringing de- 
fence ofKhartoum (Stop this 
war now. May 1). the fact 
remains that a great number 
of southerners are in immi- 
nent danger of starving for the 
simple reason that Khartoum 
revises to give permission for 
sufficient food to be flown in. 

The only effective course of 
action possible now is to fly in 
immediately as much aid as is 
required and to do so with or 
without Khartoum’s consent 
and with military cover if 
necessary. 

Patrick Vidaud. 

C ONGRATULATIONS to 
Jonathan Steele on his 
truthful and intelligent expla- 
nation of current affairs in the 
Sudan. Now that the US pro- 
duces 25 per cent of the world's 
cereals, it must bea great 
temptation to use food as a 
weapon in toeir quest for 
world hegemony. 

Sudan is a target because its 
government has opted out of 
playing by IMF rules and has 
refused to saddle its popula- 
tion with usurious debt repay- 
ments (as non-Muslim 
Mozambique has not bad the 
gumption to do). As Chomsky 
said of Central America, there 
is nothing the US ha tes more 
than a good example (as Nica- 
ragua once was). Iflife is seen 
to bebetterfor the poor out- 
side toe global economy, the 
very wellspring of corporate 
profits (and hospitality) is . 
threatened. 


If we eschew starvation as a 
tool of government, weean 
hardly criticise the Sudanese 
without first lifting our block- 
ade on Iraq, so that toe desper- 
ate poor of that once wealthy 
nation, who have seen their 

infant mor tality i nfr i qiuftdm- 

ple in the last eight years, can 
at least have access to their 
own savings to repair their 
own sewage pumps. Why no 
airlift to Baghdad or Basra? 
Janet Cameron. 

Glasgow. 

WOU report that the Com- 
T monwealth might 
strengthen sanctions against 
Nigeria because of toe antics 
of toe Abacha regime (Nigeria 
pdll sets quandary for Com- 
monwealth, April 23). 
Countries like Zambia and 
Zimbabwe are applying simi- 
larly brutal methods against 
their citizens yet nobody talks 
about this because they hold 
“democratic elections’'. What 
would the Commonwealth do 
if Abacha were to allow as 
many candidates as possible 
to stand against him in the 
presidential elections in Octo- 
ber and yet rig the elections in 
his favour? 

Emerging countries have 
learnt that, however brutal a 
leader Is, as long as he opens 
his economy to shoddy goods 
produced by Western compa- 
nies In Asia, allows toe IMF- 
/World Bank to dictate terms, 
his image will be turned 
around. 

Samuel Brobbey. 

Hamburg. 
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10 OBITUA RIES 

Justin Fashanu 


Star who lost his 


way in a cloud 


J USTIN Fashanu, 
who has been found 
dead at the age of 37, 
might have become 
a brilliant footballer 
if he had lived up to bis early 
teenage promise. Instead, an 
unhappy relationship with 
manager Brian Clough, a 
knee injury that refused to 
heal and a series of revela- 
tions about his sex life fed to 
his gradual demise from hud- 
ding star to a footballing has- 
been who resorted to touting 
allegations about his affairs 
with MPs to make money and 
to coaching clubs in North 
America. At the time of his 
death he had been charged 
with the sexual assault of a 
17-year-old male by police in 
Howard County, Maryland. 

Fashanu was the elder son 
of a Nigerian law student and 
a Guyanese nurse. They split 
up when he was a child and he 
and hitf brother John. . also 
later a footballer, were sent to 
a Dr Barnardo’s home before 
being adopted by Alfred and 
Betty Jackson. He grew up in a 
middle-class home in Norfolk 
and spoke favourably of the 
experience of being brought 
up in a white household. 

As a teenager he was a 
junior heavyweight boxer, 
making two unsuccessful ap- 
pearances in ABA finals be- 
fore deciding on a football 
career. After leaving school 
with seven CSEs. at 17 he 
joined Norwich City as an 
apprentice and was soon mak- 
ing a name for himself as a 
goal-scorer. In 1980, the 19- 
year-old centre-forward 
scored a magnificent goal, 
driving a spectacular long- 
range shot past goalkeeper 
Bruce Grobelaar into Liver- 
pool’s net Six months later he 
was signed by Brian Clough 
for Nottingham Forest as the 
first black million-pound 
player. Then thing s began to 
go wrong. 

At Nottingham, where he 
had a contract worth £1,000 a 
week, Fashanu had a difficult 
time with Clough. The teen- 
ager who had impressed jour- 
nalists with his easy-going 


Kevin Lloyd 


Actor’s 

affinity 

with 

anarchy 


Jackdaw 


Lusty ladies 


IF Eros came back to me one 
ni ght with a feather-lined 
time machine and told me he 
could take me back, as any- 
body I like, 1 would without 
hesitation ask to go back to 
the 18th century. But not as 
one of the debauched Me- 
mendham monks or as a 
member of the notorious Hell- 
fire Club, nor indeed as a 



Fashanu became 
the first footballer 
to come out as 
a homosexual, 
saying that he 
was unwilling to 
live a lie, but he 
later admitted that 
his stories of 
seducing MPs 
at Westminster 
had been untrue 


mann er and articulateness 
did not find Savour with For-, 
ests manager, a noted disci- 
plinarian, who referred to 
Fashanu ’s “shiftiness” and 
“an articulate image that im- 
pressed the Impressio nable, 
[which) made it difficult for 
me to accept Fashanu as gen- 
uine and one of us". And 
Fashanu's playing did not 
live up to its early promise — 
in the 32. appearances he 
made for Forest, he scored 
only three goals. 

When rumours of his homo- 
sexuality reached Clough, the 
relationship deteriorated fur- 
ther. He was finally sacWfl 
after failing to turn up for a 
match against Watford. Fa- 
shanu refused to accept his 
dismissal and attended a 

training session. Clough, who 
later called him “a bloody 
poof’, had him escorted from 
the ground by the police. 

In 1982 he was loaned to 
Southampton, for. whom he 
made nine appearances. The 
following year he was back in 
Nottingham on the other side 
of the Trent playing for Notts 
County, having been sold by 
Clough for just £150,000. 
Under then manager Howard 
Wilkinson, bis playing 


blossomed and once again he 
became a player to watch. 

In interviews, Fashanu. 
who had become a born-again 
Christian, spoke of reading 
the Bible every day and fit- 
ting attending church around 
training sessions, accompa- 
nied by his spiritual adviser. 
But then a knee injury during 
a New Tear’s Eve match in 
1983 became infected. An 
American specialist thought 
Fashanu had contracted 
polio. He spent the next two 
years and £200,000 trying to 
recover from the injury hut 
by 1885, after 64 appearances 
and 20 goals for Notts County 
and and a brief move to 
Brighton, his knee had 
refused to mend and it 
seemed that his professional 
football career was over. 


F OR the next four 
years he was in the 
US and Canada 
coaching teams, 
playing for the Ed- 
monton Brickmen — with 
whom he scored 19 goals and 
was named Canada’s “most 
valuable player of the year" 
— and seeking further treat- 
ment for his injury. He also 
made appearances for Man- 




K EVIN Lloyd, the actor 
who has died aged 49 
after a long and losing 
battle with alcohol, had a nat- 
ural affinity with the anar- 
chic. Arguably, with drink as 
only a symptom, it killed him. 

The television public may 
always see him as Detective 
Constable “Tosh" Lines in 
The Bill who for 10 years, if J 
on the side of the angels, was 
not always a police officer in 
love with the Queensberry 
rules. He also appeared in 
other mass audience tele- 
vision series with a crime 
background such as Minder, 
Z Cars and Bergerac as well 
as less predictable (for him) 
television shows such as The 
Borgias. 

It was toying with anarchy 
In the live theatre that origi- 
nally made him well known. 
With his heavy moustache, 
lopsided face and the eyes of a 
stricken animal, he was natu- 
ral casting not only for Tosh 
Lines but for stage plays such 
as Joe Orton’s wild attack on 
prurience. What the Butler 
Soto, or JM Synge's classic 
The Playboy of the Western 
World, in which a feckless 
Irish lad at last wins respect 
in the community with the 
story that he has just mur- 
dered his father. 

Lloyd’s own father, a Derby 
policeman, was killed in his 
car while answering an emer- 
gency call when Kevin was 
still young. As a child Lloyd 
had to contend with Perthes 



Kevin Lloyd . . . popular figure on The Bill set 


disease, a bone condition af- 
fecting his hip. Although, as 
he recounted in last year's 
autobiography. The Man Who 
Loved Too Much, it caused 
him severe pain and a limp, 
he overcame it to the extent of 
becoming a cricket and foot- 
ball player of note at school — 
and a lifelong supporter of 
Derby County Football Club. 
He never had any recre- 
ational interests apart from 
watching sport. 

For a while after leaving 
school he trained as a solici- 
tor but did not sit the second 
part of his examinations. In- 
stead, he was trained at the 
East 15 Acting School in Lon- 
don. He made his stage debut 
in 1973 in Oscar Wilde’s ele- 


gant comedy The Importance 
of Being Earnest and his first 
London stage appearance in 
the original production of Or- 
ton’s What the- Butler Saw. 

But Lloyd never really felt 
at home in London — so that, 
while working seven days a 
week on The BUI, he chose to 
commute each day from his 
Derbyshire cottage to Lbndon 
studios or locations. He 
claimed he regarded the cast 
of the prog ramm e as his fam- 
ily: but it was his long-suffer- 
ing wife, Lesley; by whom he 
had two daughters and four 
sons (they adopted a seventh 
child, a daughter) who repre- 
sented stability. When his 
drinking finally exceeded her 

patience in 1995. after 22 



glamorous socialite like 
Georgia, Duchess of Devon- 
shire: I would ask to be a 
fresh-faced maiden arriving 
for the first time in London 
on the bade of a country 
wagon, in the search of erotic 
adventure. 

The true heroines of the 
18th century are its harlots: ■ 
free-spirited and lustful in all 
sense of the word. Their 

names alone are sexy —De- 
foe’s Moll Flanders, Ho- 
garth's Moll Backabout, Cle- 
land's Fanny Hill. Gay's 
Jenny Diver. As are those of 
the real-life courtesans, like 
Sally Salisbury, Fanny Mur- 
ray and Harriette Wilson. A 
group of Fanny Murray’s 
admirers famously sauteed 
her silk slippers in butter and 
ate them, to “testify their af- 
fection" for her. 

Saucy slippers, in the Erotic 
Review. 


Eye eye 


"YOUR eyes play a vital role 
in romantic encounters," says 
psychologist Dr David lewis. ‘ 
“Eyes merting across a 
crowded room have long been 
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Erotic Review: sexy names 


Chester City. West Ham and 
Leyton Orient, but no English 
twim took him on its books. 

Then in 1990 Fashanu gave 
an interview to the Sun in 
which be claimed to have had 
sex with fellow players and an 
MP His decision to become 
the first footballer to come 
out. he said, had been moti- 
vated by his unwillingness to 
live a lie, but later he admitted 
that the money he received 
had also helped pay for medi- 
cal bQls and that stories of 
seducing MPs at Westminster 
had been untrue. 

In 1991 he was signed by 
.Third Division Torquay 
United, for whom he scored 10 
gyvnig He then moved to Scot- 
land, making 16 appearances 
in 1992 for Airdrie. The 
following year he was taken 
on by Hearts, his 14th dub. As 
with other moves, he was back 
in the press telling journalists 
how much he loved his new- 
found home and how be hoped 
to put injury behind him. But 
In 1994 he was dismissed for 
"conduct unbecoming a pro- 
fessional footballer". Fashanu, 
short of money, had been try- 
ing to sell a story about affairs 
with two Tory Cabinet minis- 
ters. Had either story been 
substantiated, he stood to 
make £300.000. As It was, he 
moved abroad. 

Early in bis career he won 
the respect or fellow players 
for his hard work' and lade of 
prima donna airs, and fans 
loved him for being down-to- 
earth. Journalists took to him 
because he gave them the 
stories they wanted, whether 
it be comments about opera 

and rfaaalnal music for the 
broadsheets or more affairs 
for the tabloids. But, after one 
revelation too many, Fashanu 
was eventually labelled the 
Walter Mitty of fbotbalL 

He is survived by his 
brother John, half-brother 
Philip and half-sister Dawn. 


Isobol Montgomery 


Justin Fashanu. footballer, bom 
February 19, 1961; died May 2, 
1998 


years, the grim writing was 
on the wall 

Last year bis wife picketed 
the television studios with a 
placard asking him to pay 
maintenance for their seven 
children. Stories appeared in 
the tabloids about his drink- 
ing and alleged violent behav- 
iour. He blamed the drink on 
the pressure of doing The Bill 
every day of the week, main- 
taining that he needed it to 
keep him going — though the 
diabetes he had contracted at 
40 clearly indicated that if he 
persisted in taking huge 
amounts of alcohol, bis life 
might be at risk 

Early this year the produc- 


Lloyd blamed 
the drink on 
the pressure of 
doing The Bill 
every day of 
the week 


ers of The Bill paid for him to 
be treated at a Birmingham 
clini c, but be did not respond 
to treatment and left Appear- 
ing for an episode late and 
obviously the worse for 
drink he had to make 20 
attempts at one take and was 
fired from the series which 
reportedly had made him 
more than £100,000 a year. 

His final five-day drinking 
spree alter this dismissal was 
too much for his constitution. 
He was taken from the Derby- 
shire pub in which he had 
been drinking to hospital in 
Burton-on-Trent, where he 
died. According to other 
members of cast, he was a 
popular figure wbose central 
problem could not be wished 
away, despite their goodwill 
and that of the show's 
producers. 


Kevin Lloyd, actor, born March 
28, 1949; died May 2. 1998 


seen as the design of love at 
first sight, and when we are 
attracted to another person, 
our pupils enlarge, sending 
outa subconscious signal of 
desire. If that dilation is mu- 
tual, it could well mean love 
—or at least shared desire." 

Eye colour has its own 
social significance, be adds. 
Blue irises are associated 
with health and energy, while 
brown-eyed individuals are 
seen as reliable and trustwor- 
thy. As for green . . . well, jeal- 
ousy isn’t called the green- 
eyed monster for nothing. 
Theeyesfuwe it, says Attitude 


Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 
Jackdaunq!guardUm.co.uk.:fax 

0171-713 4366; write Jackdaw, 
The Guardian, 119 Farrtngdon 
Road. London EC 1R 3ER. 


Hannah Pool 


Tito Onanflan Monday May 4 1998 
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Fashanu . . . found gayness and God but failed to fulfil his promise as a footballer 


Dominique Aury 


The author of O 


D ominique Aury, 

who has died aged 90, 
was for half a century 
a pillar of the French 
cultural establishment Yet 
she will he remembered less 
for her influence on modem 
French literature than as the 
key to one of the most cele- 
brated literary mysteries of 
the 20th century. 

She was born Anne Desdos 
into a cultured, academic 
family in the Charente and 
was educated in Paris, at the 
Lycee Fenelon. She took a 
degree in English, which later 
qualified her as a translator, 
and laid the basis for her later 
interest in modem art at the 
Ecole du Louvre. 

She taught for a while in 
the 1930s but her life changed 
at the start of the war when 
she met Jean Paulhan, the 
long-serving editor of the 
Nouvelle Revue Franchise 
(NRF), France’s most presti- 
gious literary revue. Aury. as 
she was by then known, fell in 
love with Paulhan and collab- 
orated with him on Les 
Lettres Francaises. which he 
co-founded in 1941. She wrote 
literary journalism published 
an anthology of religious po- 
etry (19431 and, with Paulhan. 
edited a selection of Resis- 
tance writings in 1947. She 
continued to work closely 
with Him, but by the 1950s 
was making an independent 
career as a literary midwife. 

In 1953, she became general 
secretary to the NRF, which 
gave her a privileged view of 
the post-war literary renais- 
sance. She acted as reader 
and editor for Gallimard, then 
the flagship publisher of the 
best of the new literature. 

Aury continued as a trans- 
lator (among her auLhors 
were Yukio Mishimi and 
Evelyn Waugh) but published 
few books. Yet in 1994, she 


admitted that to La Litera- 
ture est une Fete (1988) and 
Traits des jours sombres 
(1992), should be added one 
further title: the Histoire d’O, 
which caused a sensation 
when it appeared hi 1954. 

It tells how a young woman, 
a fashion photographer, al- 
lows herself to be chained, 
whipped and mercilessly 



Aury ... an erotic classic 


abused, surrendering her 
freedom and will to the fanta- 
sies of two men who finally 
cover her head with an owl- 
mask and make her available 
to others. The detail is 
graphic and the masochism of 
the victim is matched only by 
the sadism other tormentors. 

The book was banned and 
in the furore authorship was 
attributed to Raymond Quen- 
eau, Andre Mairaux, Peyre de 
Mandariagues, even Paulhan 
himself, who, in his preface, 
described Its as “the most 
ardent love letter" he had 
ever read. Written with con- 
siderable style and intelli- 
gence, the Histoire d’O was 
admired by Judges as differ- 
ent as Georges Ba faille and 


Graham Greene and was 
translated into many lan- 
guages. In 1975, it resurfaced 
as an unremarkable fi lm dur- 
ing French cinema’s porno 
boom. It was only in 1994, in 
an interview with the New 
Yorker, that Aury explained 
why and how she had written 
one of the century’s erotic 
classics. 

Sensing that Paulhan was 
falling out of love, and being 
no longer young and attrac- 
tive, she responded by taking 
up his artistic ch al l enge by 
writing the pornographic 
novel he believed no woman 
could write. Paalhan was won 
over by her strange love-letter 
and their liaison continued 
until his death in 1968. 

Aury did not own up be- 
cause she did not wish to 
shock her family. She hid 
under the pseudonym Pauline 
Reage, choosing Pauline in 
memory of Pauline Borghese 
and Pauline Roland, a 19th 
century feminist, and finding 
R6age in an estate-agent’s 
brochure. The heroine was at 
first Odile. but Aury had a 
friend of that name and, again 
not wishing to cause offence, 
settled for *0’, which critics 
have enjoyed turning into a 
mystical, philosophical and 
symbolic zero. 

That such a book, so clear 
in its perception of male fan- 
tasies, should have been writ- 
ten by a woman is strange 
enough. But It is stranger still 
that It should have been writ- 
-ten by Dominique Aury, one 
of the most cultured, distin- 
guished and measured minds 
of her generation. 


OawWj Coward 


Domlnque Aury (Anne Desclos), 
writer and translator, born 
September 23. 1907: died April 
30, 1998 


A Country Diary 


DONANA NATIONAL PARK, 
SPAIN: In his book Fever 
Pitch Nick Hornby defines 
the ultimate football victory 
as a 3-2 win, after your side's 
losing 24) at half-time. At the 
Casa de Vetalengua in the 
heart of western Europe’s 
most important wetland we 
experienced its birding 
equivalent 

We were looking for the 
Spanish Imperial Eagle, a 
species whose global popula- 
tion is about 350 pairs. All are 
in Iberia, and Donana is a 
major stronghold with 11 
pairs. 

We had been watching for 
several hoars, sifting through 
scores of raptors that circled 
above the park’s seemingly 
endless horizon of marsh and 
pine woodland. In fact we ac- 


tually saw an Imperial Eagle, 
but It was a distant gnat-sized 
speck spiralling away until it 
vanished completely in the 
slurred heat-haze of midday. 
This wasn't the way to see 
one of the world's rarest birds 
of prey. To make matters 
worse, our guide described 
how he had seen one here just 
yesterday: how they regularly 
quartered the marshes, cut- 
ting a wake of pure terror 
through the wildfowl, flamin- 
gos and herons: bow they 
were his favourite bird and 
how he had once seen one 
catch and kill a goose in spec- 
tacular fashion. 

While all this fed our sense 
of expectation, we eventually 
peaked and began to subside, 
slumping finally into a mood 
of defeat. We had failed and 


we were packing to go, when 
suddenly — incredibly — it 
appeared from nowhere just 
above our heads. It was an 
adtot with a golden crown , 
bold creamy patches on its 
shoulders and a wingspan of 
around two metres. We 
watched it for as long as our 
neck muscles allowed then it 
circled away, brushing aside 
two hysterical black kites as 
if they had been a pair of 
swallows. 

It now seems almost impos- 
sible that three days afterthS 
unforgettable experience. 
Donana and its environs were 
inundated with five million 
cubic metres of toxic waste, 
released from a Canadian- 
owned mining complex 40 
kilometres upstream. 

MARK COCKER 


Frith Banbury, theatre direc- 
tor. 86; Rev' Prof Charles 
Barrett, theologian, 81; 
Michael Barrymore, enter- 
tainer. 46; Maynard Fergu- 
son, jazz . trumpeter, bantt 
leader, 70; Richard Hill, 
rugby player, 37; Brian Tnnes, 
jazz musician and writer, 70; 
Dr Sandy Macara, chairman, 
British Medical Association, 
Si; Martyn Moxon, cricketer, 
38; Mohammad Hosni . Mu- 
barak, president of Egypt, 70; 
Liz Robertson, actress and 
singer, 44; Prof Mhrisa 
Robles, harpist, 61; Gennadi 
Rozhdestvensky, ' conductor, 
67; Edwin Russell, sculptor, 
59; Bile Sykes, comedian. 75; 
Gillian Tindall, writer, histo- 
rian, 60; John Watson, racing 
driver. 52; Prof Basil Yamey, 
economist, 79. 
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CORRECTIONS & 
CLARIFICATIONS 


In 11 -hoi 


WE CONFUSED readers with 
conflicting reports about 
Chris Patten on successive 
days: On page 3, April 28, 
under the heading, Patten to 
head Ulster policing Inquiry’, 
we said he “would have to 
report later than the summer 
of 1999’. By taking the ap- 
pointment Mr Patten ... 
would gffecttoely rule himself 
out of Party politics, at least 
until the next election.” The 
following day, on page 9, we 
said Tf he completes his task 
in Belfast by July 1999, as 
envisaged in the Stor m ont 
agreement he will be free to 
look for a parliamentary seat 
long before the next election.” 
The quotation from the agree- 
ment in the first report 
should have . read “no later 
than the summer of 1999”. 
The second report is correct 
as it stands. 
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A MAP which ac compan ied 
OUT report Of the finding s of 
the Watford train crash in- 
Quiry. page 7, early editions 
April 30, showed the Metro- 
politan line and not the main 
line railway on which ihe 
accident occurred. - ' 


US deal in 


The office of the Readers’ Edi- 
tor, Ian Mayes, mill be closed 
to telephone callers today. 
Otherwise die office can be 
contacted by telephoning 0171 

239 9539 between llam and 
5pm, Tuesday, to Friday. Let- 
ters v The Guardian. 119 Far- 
rtngdon Road, London EOR 
3ER. Fax : 0171 239 9897. 
E-mail: 

readerfgguardiaruoMk ■ 
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Tpj^jpb row undermines bank’s independence and fuels currency fears 


American Notebook 



exports 


■Baric Cianor and 

Ian Tray 1 ior in Bonn 



. TRUGGLING Brit- 
‘ish exporters face 
^the prospect of a 
f stronger pound in 
.. the wake of the 
weekend row over who 
( snocutT head the new Euro- 
pean Central Bank. 

Analysts beQeve the com- 
promise which effectively 
..elite flw.first.ECB presiden- 
tial term between Holland’s 
Wim Duisenberg and 
’ Prance’s Jean-CIaude Trichet 
has dented the credibility of 
the single currency project ' 
The political infi ghting over 

1 the hank bOSS Will iinrtamiTrm 

the financial market's belief in 
the ECB’s indep endency in- 
creasing uncertainties about 
the. future of the euro and 
underlining the “safe-haven 
status” of the pound and the 
dollar, they say. . 

If the pound, which Ml 
more than three pfennigs bn 
Friday to DM2.96. does rise it 
will be bad news for hard- 
pressed British exporters. ' 
The ECB row, which is seen 
as a defeat for the German 
Bundesbank and for Ger- 
many's political establish- 
ment, could also help to push 
down the value of the mark, 
helping to fuel renewed ster- 
ling strength. Rumours that 
• Hans Tietmeyer, the head of 
the Bundesbank and a sup- 
porter of the Duisenberg can- 
didacy, could quit over the 
ECB fudge win add to pres- 
sure on the mark. 

Mr Tietmeyer has stressed 
his opposition, to splitting the 
term. For the past two weeks, 
Bundesbank officials have 
also been hinting that last 
month's qualified endorse- 
ment of the single currency 
could be revised if its strong 
support for a frill term for Mr 
-Dulsenberg was. unsuccessful, 
-J-Tteebe' waS farther specula- 
tion last night that the 


The big six 


Bundesbank could wreak its 
revenge on the politicians by 
raising German interest rates 
tms summer while it still con- 
trols monetary policy. 

Economists are divided 
over whether support for ster- 
ling will be short-lived and 
toe pound wHl weaken in the 
“tee of market expectations 
that the Bundesbank will 
seek to rebuild credibility by 
leading a concerted round of 
interest rate rises. 

Julian Jessop, chief Euro- 
pean economist at Nikko 
Europe, argued that sterling 
would dtmh back above the 
DM3 level and stay there, even 
though he expected German 
rates to rise to 45 per cent by 
the end of the year. “Which Is 
more important wb ether the 
German interest rates go up or 
toe longterm credibility Of the 
[European! central bank. The 
euro tent going to be the mark 
bat snrwtthrng of a mixture of 
the French franc and toe Ital- 
ian lira," he said. 

Alison Cottrell at Paine 
Webber agreed that sterling’s 
international value would 
rise initially in the wake of 
the compromise but she said 
it might not be sustained as 
financial markets feced toe 
prospect that central banks, 
especially the Bundesbank, 
would push up interest rates 
to show they were not subject 
to political pressures. 

The weekend summit also 
decided to use the central 
ERM exchange parities as the 
rates at which the 11 euro 
members, Austria, Belgium, 
Finland, France, Germany, 
Holland, Luxembourg, Ire- 
land, Italy, Portugal and 
Spain will lock their curren- 
cies next year. 

That could have a bigger 
impact on non euro members. 
"The implication is that ster- 
ling does not have 3% years to 
depreciate to a sustainable 
rate but must do so. over the 
next 154.” according to Avin- 
ashPersaud at JP Morgan. 



Wim Duisenberg (left) with Jean-CIaude Trichet who will succeed him as the ECB president photograph: therhycharubt 


An 1 1 -hour lunch . . . and a 30-minute summit 


Stephen Bates on how the French made a 
meal of getting their own way in Brussels 


I T HAD all looked so prom- 
ising to start with. The 
European parliament met 
in a -mood of celebration on 
Saturday morning to acclaim 


■toe .birth of the euro. In what 
is for 351 days of the year an 
empty chamber in Brussels, 
556 MEPs turned up. ... 

’Gordon Brown, attending 


the session as president of the 
finan ce minis ters* council, 
which had mid: the eve n ing be- 


fore formally to agree the 11 
countries which will enter toe 
first wave of monetary u n ion, 
seemed almost carried away 
with toe mood. . 

“ft is an historic day," he 

announced, then, over-opti- 
mistjcaHy: “I think we wifl 
soon be able to report progress 
has been achieved.” 

The one real snag, the ques- 
tion of the presidency of the 
European Caatral Bank, was 


due to be dealt with over 
lunch, before the heads of gov- 
ernment met It was a meal 
which was to last 11 hours. 
President Jacques Chirac held 
out, first for France’s candi- 
date Jean-CIaude Trichet, gov- 
ernor of the Banque de 
France, to be made president 
of the new European Central 
Bank, and total, with the 14 
other m emb er states against 
him, for a deal in which toe 
eight-year term of the presi- 
dency would be split. 

The Dutch banker Wim 
Duisenberg, 62, candidate of 14- 
countries for toe ECB presi- 


dency, had always publicly in- 
sisted that as an eight-year 
term was laid down in toe 

Maastricht treaty — precisely 
to avoid any political stitch-up 
of toe sort the French were 
attempting — that was what 
be would serve. 

Chirac not only wanted him 
to give up early but suspi- 
cious Gallic minds also 
wanted such an agreement In 
writing, with a date included. 
That would not only have bro- 
ken the spirit of toe treaty but 
toe word as well. 

As the afternoon and the 
lunch dragged on, a senior 


European parliamentarian 
stormed out The words ’dud- 
geon’ and ‘high’ spring to 
mind," murmered an official 

At 6pm, Greek and Luxem- 
bourg diplomats were describ- 
ing a done dead — Duisenberg 
for four years, then Trichet 
with the only problem being 
how to square such an ar- 
rangement with toe treaty- It 
would have to be informal, 
could not be written down. 

EventoaSy Duisenberg was 
ra ped in to give an oral assur- 
ance that he would step down 
early, date unspecified. The 
French were finally satisfied 


PowerGen puts 

US deal into play 


Roger Cow* 


tGEN is aiming to 

•se the tide of 

3 an tic acquis i- 
i a deal which 
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is still thought to hanker after 
distribution in toe UK but has 
turned its attention to toe OS. 

A move into the US w ould 
be the first step in Power- 
Gen’s drive to become a 
global contender. 

Powergen yesterday 
refused to comment on its in- 
terest in Houston. But chief 

executive Ed Wallis has made 

no secret of his international 
ambitions and belief that a 
global energy company, most 
Have a significant interest m 
toe US market 

PowarGen has been more 
cautious on global expansion 
than its privatised rival, 
National Power, but it al- 
ready has international inter- 
ests, including generation in 
Germany, Portugal, Hungary, 
Tr trfia and Thailand. Overseas 
revenues, however, have yet 
to contribute a profit. 

PowerGen needs to restore 
its reputation. Investors have 
been concerned about its 
warning s as competition bote 
up in UK generation — at 
though it has not been forced 
to follow National Bower’s 

March profit warning. 


Body Shop is on verge of 
pulling out of US retailing 


ROGER COWE 
on moves to cut 
big losses of 
franchise chain 

B ODY SHOP is on the 
verge of signing a deal 
aimed at escaping 
from its retailing problems 
in the difficult US market, 
where the ethical cosmetics 
rlialn has lost millions of 
pounds. The company, 
founded and still ted by 
Anita and Gordon Roddick, 
is negotiating with a lead- 
ing US high street group. 

The aim is to create a 
Joint venture in which the 
US partner would operate 
the shop network and man- 
age distribution. Body Shop 
would continue to supply 
products and its 300 shops 
would retain the name for 
the time being. But the 
news will cast doub t over 
the company's future in the 
US, where it has struggled 
to make an impact 


A spokesman said the 
company hoped the deal 
could be signed in time for 
the annual results a week 
tomorrow. 

The group has continued 
to expand its largely fran- 
chised retail network de- 
spite disappointing results 
over the past few years. US 
sales to the beginning of 
January were five per cent 
down on the previous 
year's level, on a compara- 
ble store basis. 

A loss of £1.3 million was 
incurred In the US in 1996 
and the figure for last year 
will be higher. At file half- 
year, the US shops reported 
a further decline in sales. 

In February, the US chief 
executive, Steen Eanter, 
left after only 28 months, 
toe latest in a succession of 
executives to be defeated by 
the company’s problems. 

The group has faced 
growing unrest among its 
franchisees, many of whom 
have lost money as sales 
have dried up. The com- 
pany has faced several 
legal actions from franchi- 


sees claiming that Body 
Shop literature misled 
them and a US franchisee 
meeting was cancelled at 
the test minute. 

US difficulties had been 
offset by growth elsewhere, 
especially In Asia, but last 
year’s economic crisis in 
the region has driven that 
growth into reverse. Chair- 
man, Gordon Roddick, 
warned after Christmas 
that group profits would be 
no higher than last year. 

The group has put its 
faith in new products, 
which it believes will 
restore its. sagging for- 
tunes. But it has faced 
growing difficulties per- 
suading customers to pay 
premium prices. 

Body Shop has relied on 
its aniwiai rights and third 
world campaigns to differ- 
entiate itself. But those val- 
ues have been challenged 
recently. Groups question- 
ing Body Shop’s record ar- 
gue that caring consumer- 
ism is inadequate and call 
on shoppers to consume 
less. 


with that it had. after aft, 
been written Into the minutes. 

Finally, in toe early hours, 
toe leaders emerge. It has 
been an 11-hour lunch and 30- 
minute summit Jean-Luc De- 
haene, Belgium's pudgy pre- 
mier said: ‘’It's been the 
longest- lunch ever. It's going 
to have to go in toe Guinness 
Book of Records. My previous 
longest was six hours." 

"What’s nine hours when 
we have had to wait 2,000 
years?" asked Yves-Thibault 
de Sflguy, toe French single 
currency commissioner, loyal 
to his party boss Chirac. 


News in brief 

Call to cancel 
apartheid debt 

Debts Incurred by states in 
southern Africa during the 
years of apartheid should be 
cancelled under international 
law as fllegitimatfi "odious 
debt", according to a report 
published today. The World 
Development Movement and 
Action for South Africa say 
that toe people of South Africa 
and the former frontline states 
are being made to pay twice 
over for apartheid. 

The organisations say that 
American and European 
banks lent heavily to the apart- 
heid regime in South Africa, 
financing repression and leav- 
ing President Nelson Mande- 
la's government with an 
£11 billion bfll to pay. Other 
states, says the report, were 
saddled with huge de bt to fi- 
nance their opposition to Pre- 
toria’s wars of destahlisaHon. 

Investment record 

investment and fund-raising 
by venture capital firms 
reached record levels last 
year, according to figures 
published today. The British 
Venture Capital Association 
says that investment by mem- 
bers hit an all-time high in 
1997, at £4.2 billion. 


Polite talk masks 
US disquiet 




Martin Kettle 


I F THE inauguration of the 
European single currency 
is the stuff of which history 
is made, then no one has told 
the Americans. This week’s 
baptism of toe euro appears 
to have gone virtually unre- 
marked by Unite d States pol- 
icy -makers. 

Officially, the US govern- 
ment’s view of toe new single 
currency, notably sceptical as 
recently as 12 months ago, 
has settled down into a 
"what's good for Europe, is 
good for America” approach. 

Treasury Secretary Robert 
Rubin has said, less than fhn. 
heartecQy, that “whether toe 
single currency Is good or bad 
for Europe is something the 
Europeans are best equipped 
to judge”, while his deputy 
Larry Summers, sounding a 
notch or two wanner, said 
last week that “it will mean a 
larger, more rapidly growing 
market for our products and a 
stronger partner for the US". 

Behind this politeness, the 
truth is that the Americans 
do not believe the euro will 
work. American officials 
have considerable doubts and 
fears about the monetary 
union project and its conse- 
quences. 

Though Summers and toe 
administration generally see 
themselves as available “part- 
ners" with the European 
Union in the causes of free 
trade and global marketlsa- 
tlon, Washington is genuinely 
anxious about toe EtTs com- 
petitive advantages in mar- 
kets which the Americans 
think of as their own, notably 
Latin America. 

President Clinton's failure 
to secure “Cast track*’ author- 
ity to negotiate trade deals 
without Congressional scru- 
tiny powers has left the US 
Ceding vulnerable to the EU 
in the booming markets of 
South America. 

Clinton's inab ilit y to extend 
toe Nafta trade agreement to 
-Chile and Brazil has left toe 
door open to the Europeans, 
and the single currency in- 
creases the sense that the 
Europeans know what they 
are doing, while the Ameri- 
cans, locked in domestic polit- 
ical battles and still boycott- 
ing Cuba. Iran and China, are 
left behind. 

B UT this official luke- 
warmness about 
Europe’s trading advan- 
tages counts as hysterical ap- 
plause when set against toe 
euro-sceptical mood among 
American economists and 
Europe watchers. For the 
most part, the euro leaves 
them unmoved or, more com- 
monly, apprehensive. 

Americans, who created 
their own immensely success- 
ful continental federation in a 
mood of high political ideal- 
ism two centuries ago, never- 
theless doubt that Europeans 
are capable of developing a 
settled single currency of 
their own. They remain pro- 
foundly suspicious that this is 


! an economic decision taken 
for overwhelmingly political 
reasons, and they conclude 
that such a market-defiant de- 
cision is sure to faiL 
One of the most apocalyptic 
analyses has come from the 
Harvard University econom- 
ics professor Martin Feld- 
stein, who is also the head of 
the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. 

In a recent article, Feld- 
stein saw the euro not as the 
harbinger of harmony and in- 
tegration but as the likely 
cause of two catastrophes — 
internal conflict in Europe 
and International conflict 
with toe United States. 

Feldstein is not alone, and 
toe confrontation between 
France and other members of 
the EU about toe European 
Central Bank presidency over 
the weekend will have done 
nothing to deter him in his 
view. Feldstein contrasts "a 
French aspiration of equal- 
ity" in political Influence 
over the euro with “a German 
expectation of hegemony" 
over monetary policy — and 
concludes they are fundamen- 
tally incompatible. 

He sees the single currency 
as a stalking horse for politi- 
cal union, and believes that 
political union is likely to cre- 
ate an EU Russia confronta- 
tion, perhaps over Ukraine, 
that will eventually lead to 
war. Monetary union says 
Feldstein, wHl leave toe world 
"a not necessarily safer 
place". 

A cademics love to play 
such games. Whether 
one is drawn or not to 
the idea that toe nature of toe 
Russo-German relationship 
necessarily leads to periodic 
wars which, tend to be fought 
out in what is now north-east- 
ern Poland, Feldstein’s objec- 
tions to Emu raise two other 
points that are rarely dis- 
cussed in Europe. 

The first is the problem of 
withdrawal from Emu. There 
is no legitimate way for a 
member to pull out, he ar- 
gues. "This is a marriage 
made in heaven that must last 
forever.” 

What if a nation decides 
that European monetary pol- 
icy Is hurting too much or 
that the political process in 
Europe leaves it powerless? 

The American experience 
with the secession of the 
South may contain some les- 
sons about the danger of a 
treaty or constitution that has 
no exits," Feldstein 
concludes. 

Potentially even more in- 
triguing, is toe effect of the 
euro — and of the growing po- 
litical union which Feldstein 
and others believe wffl follow 
— on US foreign policy. 

In this developme nt , the 
US 1$ drawn into performing 
the role of broker within the 
EU, but It also encounters 
mounting difficulties in se- 
curing European cooperation 
in its relations with third 

countries — notably in the Is- 
lamic world. 

At the other end of the 
scale, the economist Paul 
Krugman, who has long 
spoken against European 
monetary union, argues a less 
apocalyptic case, however. 

Indeed, for the most part 
Krugman seems to believe 
that the single currency will 
□either transform the Euro- 
pean economies for toe good 
nor for toe bad. 


VW prepares to 
up Rolls offer 


This week 


Fi na nci a l staff 


V OLKSWAGEN. Europe’s 
largest car-maker, is 
this week expected to 
offer in excess of £400 million 
for Rolls-Royce Motors in an 
effort to trump toe £840 mil- 
lion bid by BMW. its German 
rival. 

VW* hopes to persuade 
shareholders to back its offer 
and overturn BMW’s bid 
when Vickers holds a general 
meeting in June. 

Whitbread has been pump- 
ing money into key brands 
and trading concepts such as 
Cafe Rouge David Lloyd Lei- 
sure and Brewers Fayre. 
Royal Dutch-Shell is expected 


to report first-quarter income 
down from ¥2.56 billion to 
$1.8 billion a reflection of 
reflecting a weak oil price. Un- 
ilever should report today a 
first-quarter profit of between 
£550 million anH £600 million 
against £483 million last year. 
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TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.498 
Austria 20.52 
Belgium CHL1B 
Canada 2J937 
Cyprus 0.8571 
Denmark 11.19 
Finland 8.S4 
France fl.758 


Germany 2A204 
Greece 51346 
Hong Kong 12JS 
India 06.40 
Ireland 1.1592 
Israel 6.19 
Italy 2^01 


Malaysia 6.257 
Malta 0.6365 
Netherlands 312718 
New Zealand 2JB 
Norway 12.14 
Portugal 299.14 
Saudi Arabia 6.16 


Singapore 29 
South Alrica &23 
Spain 246.53 
Sweden 12.68 
Switzerland 244 
Turkey 399,720 
USA 1.8370 
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How ‘clear 9 O J fooled a round with Ruby Wax 

A/V M"I R I | trees. She got to him, but just ( for Nicole’s murder left us in I easy about the BBC employ- 1 O’Sullivan when Ronnie ad- 1 pose (p J - n °tHomi 
wf J ?! I IVI for a mo men t For the most little doubt how she felt he ing Ruby Wax), this was mitted that he had touched nlng 17-8, enabUnj 
v JV Jl 11 -I I >| part Juice, as his disturbingly had reacted. Ruby had done clearly a valuable pro- the black with his cue ball, a us who love me 


O Jj g STILL MATHUALS HAHDUII6 MAlDBi STAKES (Div Q 
Winrv im £4,403 HI declared) 


Va*T«# im £4,403 (11 dedared) 

1 fill 5fl MtadCrnra(MJSpmq 4-9-10 H Mm — 

2(1® 6 Sknn CwsnidfKZ) D *-9 1G S Mtonrfc — 

3B to HaSbcktLQiM 4-9-5 A Mr 01 - 

4 El 2-3 M WdMra>(MPF)jEain 4-8-8 J TW SB 

SHI 2 MpfrarUBO Lader 3-8-11 D MW OBB 

6(4 toWMtoWHralivtoi 3-8-11 ■ A kktoi — 

7(51 B*jt(Pind*JGm»r 3-B-ii dMmB - 

80 0450 Santa* (38) R Union 3-8-11 — Dara ni ■ 

90 03- Sd*HBdMtaa*aflsg l CWHi3-8-J1 1 R HrracB a 

10(7) 08 rfito OMb ^UBMM 3-8-8 1 Ptota* — 

11|® 8 mttoMpitfP toft 3-6-8 HladoB 81 

RUMf 4-5 Mjrai.1 1-2 IlH WM UUm. 13-2 ®taHd B-1 Snn 10-1 Mra String. 20-1 filing 

Qm&. WRa Wooster 


Martin 

Kelner 


■ Mm — 

■ Mob 81 


T HE importance in sport 
of being thoroughly fo- 
cused was most graphi- 
cally Illustrated Oils week by 
the enthusiastic amateur 
golfer OJ Simpson, whose 
stroll around a course with 
Ruby Wax, despite achieving 
Levels of Ywstetogsnpsfl that 
motorway service stations 
can only dream o t, was the 
most riveting television sport 
of the week. 

“Maybe you're better with 
balls than with women,” said 
Ruby, as Simpson boasted of 
his prowess on the links and. 
sure enough, OJ sliced his 
□ext shot straight into the 


Jt 4)/\STHJ. MATERIALS HANDLING MAIDEN STAH& (Dfv Z) 
l h4VI im £4.403 (IQ declared) 


TimV im £4,403 (IQ declared) 

10 158*1 Mr*FM*flSBRMw*i4-9-10 — Tfl HcU*£ii* — 

2|10| 60408 Mtf*ira^mKCunntegii»aan 4-8-5 ^ R Brek — 

3(1) 0Bfcm«iapnJB*(M6-M RtomP) •rr 

4(3 60 C*|iUn*tUg(iq MM 3-8-11 H Fo*a 89 

60 0£ bwpU (38) B»s 3-8-11 — J D SlHB (S) — 


8 KZngMam (201) W^n4i3-S-11 

OpHatatto CM A Mector 3-8-11 

80 SHWaten (34) HOalon 3-8-11 

5 TMwtiaP Hams 3-8-11 


8(7) 5 T#*« (12) P (tee 3-8-11 . 

»n . W83 Mdhm (13) U Jams 3-80 


.RBnh(® — 
.Dm HIM 64 
A Mk — 

-P MfcmHBO 


B*W« 5-2 Clown's Lag. 3-1 GcUknt, 5-1 tan*. 7-1 Sflf (Mas. 10-1 KJnB PrtSft 0(*aMc Ore. Tapnn. 


A EfiLEVf BQAADAPPRBVnCS'HAMNCAP 

lm £1 .889 (20 declared) 


'im £1,889 (20 declared) 
Catton pi) m G B*Un 5-9-12 .. 


0312-3 (toVarajn )(» 6 Bb«« 5-9-12. 

BOOO tomranfl JBwBr4-W 

00080 Tlb-T-Ujo (9) N Bury *-9-8 


004-50 FancrAFOr 
022-13 DMni 
08000 TqMra( 
06885 PantoaSBb 
032-01 DhWbbIh 
5W Rode Scan* 
02088- HtMmPO 
00480 MW Ml 
00800 Aibgon (10 
(tow an 

643047 ImiiW * 
021430 Sntpom 
064040 Emma 
0-0080 OrtWltoO 
80320 MQMl 
4300V TaartoMst 


R (17) 0 Mbhdb 4-9-5 _ 

WM 3-9-6 

HStanson 4-9-4 

ttDVSOm 3-8-13 — 
n(4) (D)K Bake 7-8-12- 
mASnwr6HM0 — 
«(D)JMkrB-8-9- 


TCWnWWM 

BHB!KKSL= 


■81 (SB»HtaM» 5-8-1 

I Bat Jaw 8-7-13 

818 ) WJ Bator 8-7-10 — 


=z f JE& 9 * 

*S£ 3 £ w 

CCw r* B 

EElvasS s 

RTtoSSSp)* 89 

EllSSS" 

-8 MM P) - 

8 MM — 

PBrHM 84 


trees. She got to him, hot just 
for a moment For the most 
part Juice, as his disturbingly 
large number of admirers still 
ran hhti 1 was a living exam- 
ple of the attainment of 
“dear”. 

“dear” is a concept O J car- 
ries over from his gridiron 
days, which he explained to 
Ruby on the way to the course. 
“You’ve seen it all, you know 
it alL Your head is dear of 
everythin# else. You’re in con- 
trol, and the pulse of every- 
body in the crowd is being 
controlled by you.*’ 

I know little of Simpson's 
style as a footballer but I sus- 
pect it Included that element 
of arrogance and swagger 
they say is the mark of true 
champions. We can only 
guess at how the Juice might 
have reacted if something or 
someone — an emotional 
woman, say — were to im- 
pinge on his "dear”. 

Ruby Wax's furious mug- 
ging — eyes popping, sly 
looks to camera — as OJ ex- 
plained how he was foamed 


for Nicole’s murder left us in 
little doubt how she felt he 
bad reacted. Ruby had done 
her homework. The frame-up 
would have involved the en- 
tire LA Police Department 
being in on the scheme and 
making an instant decision to 
act in concert, something O J 
again explained in football 
terms. 

‘It’s something the police 
do,’’ he said. “They cover 
each other's ass. It’s like a 
football team. You don’t have 
to discuss it. Everybody cov- 
ers for everybody else." 

Though some people may 
feel queasy about the BBC- 
featuring O J Simpson (others 
among us feel almost as un- 


easy about the BBC employ- 
ing Ruby Wax), this was 
clearly a valuable pro- 
gramme. demonstrating as it 
did how firmly rooted in his 
past as a sports star is O J- 
Simpson’s deeply seif-centred 
and cynical outlook. 

But there is another way. 
Snooker may not have the 
physical intensity of Ameri- 
can football, but it is still one 
of the mysteries of sport how 
well-behaved its top practitio- 
ners manage to remain, espe- 
cially In a competition like 
the World Championship at 
the Crucible in Sheffield. 

There was a crucial mom- 
ent in the semi-final between 
John Higgins and Ronnie 


‘Maybe you’re better with balls 
than with women,’ said Ruby 
and, sure enough, O J sliced his 
next shot straight into the trees 


O’Sullivan when Ronnie ad- 
mitted that he had touched 
the black with his cue ball, a 
foul the referee had missed. 

Had O’Sullivan kept quiet 
he could conceivably have 
taken the frame and got back 
into the match. “Ronnie's de- 
clared the fouL It makes me 
proud to be a snooker 
player," said the former 
champion John Parrott, com- 
menting on the action. 

Admirable, of course, but it 
would not surprise me if the 
BBC was secretly hoping for 
Ronnie to defy the code of the 
green baize for once, win the 
frame, and go on to win the tie 
since Ken Doherty and John 
Higgins, though One players 
and pleasant young men, are 
not exactly box office. 

Sportsmen behaving well 
was also a feature of the 
rugby league cup final at 
Wembley, which turned out 
to be far better than anyone 
dared hope. Wigan had the 
good grace to have a rare off 
day and Sheffield showed a 
Slmpsonesque clarity of pur- 


pose (O J, not Homer) by win- 
ning 17-8, enabling those of 
us who love ihe game to 
breathe a sigh of relief at an 
exciting contest with a satis- 
fying conclusion. 

The commentators Ray 
French and Joe Lydon went 
easy on the Full Monty refer- 
ences, unlike their colleagues 
on Radio 5 Live and most of 
the press who, with some jus- 
tification I suppose, felt rugby 
league might mean more to a 
national audience when 
related to a popular and suc- 
cessful movie. 

That I can live with, but 
might it not be time for the 
BBC to consider dropping the 
shot we have had before kick- 
off for as many years as I can 
remember, of Colin Welland 
and Mr and Mrs Michael Par- 
kinson sitting in the stand? 1 
hate to come over all north- 
ern about this, but lam sure I., 
am not alone in finding pat- 
ronising the attitude that 
rugby league depends for its 
credibility on the support of 
television personalities. 



“ RUGBY UNION 


SILK CUT CHALLENGE CUP 


PMH 84 

£ 


; 11-2 CJ'tfora, 7-1 J* Cute, 9-1 as*, bopas**!. Sc* ^nau, 12-1 BB*a. Hsnwtaa. Gres* Owl 


Bristol 

ObMcostsr 

Northampton 

Richmond 

Saracens 


% ■- WARWICK SPRIH6 HANDICAP 

C0 1 m 21 1 69yds £3.365 po declared) 

LHMtetWMUZaflCwlfe 4-9-12 P P - 

^ 3 

s 

TC13 BaUH 4-»-6 « 

30808 FMBFMfl43)RaMpW*5-9-5 W MligK - 

0KB- Hr»M> HN P Hank 4-9-3 r j M* H 82 

360407 art Tta*(JW)EW«*r 5-9-2 S C wy (7) - 

30084) MbhSh P) » ftp* 7-3-1 2 - iS 

85080 Bwrt Siifa jftrttey5-8-12 '"FES ” 

04862- BOW WB* (UB) B P*1fl4-8-10 * “a* — 

23084 MnQc Ml (grin B Mm 5-8-B J 0*8* m 

70088 QarafcC^WG'^5-M V5£2 — 

S40QO SwfltoafiH rtflMS* 7-8-3, * «■“ — i 


DBsmtlb 18-9-9 

B} IBM? 18-9-9 __ 

1 4QR 9009085-9-5 

IT3P 15*4-9-3 — — 

VI E Winter 5-9-2 

) MB** 7-8-12 

14) JBMfey 5-8-12 


19 Harlequins 
31 Sole 
18 Bam 
51 Wasps 
29 London Irish 
P W D L F 

21 17 1 3 541 , 

18 18 0 3 554 : 

20 12 0 B 529 

21 11 0 ID 587 

1810 2 7 470 ! 
21 10 1 10 488 

20 9 2 9 547 

19 3 1 9 432 . 

21 8 1 12 473 i 

21 B 0 13 498 i 

21 8 0 15 441 I 

21 2 0 19 326 i 


T: Orowther. PinMioy. Turner. 
G: Aston 2. 

DG: Aston. 


H Sotton 
D Stockton inr 
□ Kart 
JKaRy 
RFetar 


T: Ball. 

G: Farr eh 2. 
Att 60009 


AUSTRALIAN PHEMRSH*! Can- 


terbury 30 Adelaide 4, North Sydney 32 
Manly 8, Parramatta 24 Gold Coast 2: 

St George 20 South Sydney 14. Saturday: 
Cranulia 16 North Queensland B: 

Sydney City ZZ Auckland 4. Penrith 38 
(itawarra 14. 


TKJte 
D Hammond 
JDuroul 
J Hasten 


larus 5 Luxembourg o. Yugoslavia 4 
Latvia 2. Senega! 3 Poland 2; Sknama 5 
Monaco 0. Morocco 3 Bulgaria 2 
WTA KYEMT (Hamburg)- Ttnmi rki 
ala: ■ Hh* (Switz) bt B Schell (Aul) 8-2 
8-2; J Newbie (Czl bt P Sctmyoer 
(Switz) 2-8 7-5 5-3 Flsab Masts bl No- 
vatan 6-3 7-5. 

CZSCH OPEN (Prague); Host P He. 
HqenJ (Br) bt S Cbsedol .Cal 6-1 0-4. 


ATHLETICS 


P Jordan 

OWalta(NZ) 

K OB saeo 

JGaBaaherp 

PO'MMoy 

O Browns 


West Harflapool 48 Bedford 
P W □ L 


WOQC saert ThroS* (M7 M i&E / -a- J — 
0008 THa To Stow pflJ)J»*B 4-8-2 
0540-0 Hadara Lacy (.23) J Spwtiq 4-8-2 - 
504-W JHyWao (ic) i’ taper? 4-0-1-— 
05080 leea Hahta* 07] P HoywH 4-7-10 - 
406114 Srtfean* (figPEcGte 9-7-10 


SHMID 83 

—POo* * B7 


— I Contty 


Beifkv TV-2 Stats^X 7-1 SWkiw. 6-1 Ps» itowgr. H)W»J «. Neal Gaons, JBfPoqlO-1 Hid Want 


MAY QUBHi HANDICAP 3Y0 

im 4f 115 yds £3.818 (7 dedared) 

j—aH^G wg fc{3HCQ8te9-7 Jkm 


22 20 0 2 791 
22 15 1 0 BIT 
22 14 1 7 517 
22 14 D 8 586 
22 12 0 10 533 
22 11 1 10 478 
22 11 1 10 444 
22 11 Oil 510 
22 B 0 14 474 
22 6 018 382 
22 8 0 16 334 
22 2 0 20 258 


56681 Rser 9-7 oara HdtoM » 

01 MM Canary (B7)hrtrtnanjkn9-7 ■» Bat tel* » 

2 2230 M MfrtiMONto M D fS2! m 

054 E-asa®3«S)Jt»ft0 A CM N 

85224 tart lUghttraHOanm 8-8 A Hack* 85 

00811 Eart^ra ® R QrtB 87HG«B) 

000-4 A*bra(6|Bwahai6-6 J tone 83 

15-8 Easaal HrtL 7-2 Jonas M^doagate, 4-1 L«S Kagn. 81 WW Cray. 7-1 OtaUog. 


JSWSOH MATWHAL LEAGUE 

TWo, North 


Results 


NEWMARKET 

3L0O: t, LOME PIPM. M J Klnana (10-1); 
2, (Mat *■— —n s (13-2): a, TofaaM r 
(2-1 L 0 ran. Hd. *.(C Briitatn) Tote: 2124® 
£2.70. E2ja DF: C37.50. CSF: E84.il NR; 
BoWFacL 

aoo: 1,TOM DOUOAUJ F Egan (33-1);*, 
Omm ■* study (40-1): 8, Paw— (20-1): 4, 


i (40-1). 77 ran. IB. OL (C SnHih) 
WrESJO, £19.60. C7.00. £12-30. DF: 


Tott: £48.90; E830. £19.60. E7.(M. Cl 2-30. DF: 
£2.00030. CSF: £95421. TriCBBt E21 ,3280a 
NR: 3110 Key Service. 

OOP 1, mDNIOHT UMH, K Fallon (5-2 
lav); 1, La gi ara (4-P: 3. »— (28 -t). 
11 ran. 8. i. (H Cedi) Tote: £330: £1.50. 
El. 00. £6^0. DF: C7.7D. Trio: £83.48 CSF; 
£10:23. NR; Due South. 

3-4fb 1, CAPE VERDI. L Dettori (100-30 
ItHavh B, asbaudl (9-1); 3, B uiia lw 
(B-1). ta ran. 6. and. (Saaad bln Suroor) 
Tottn CSJRk 0-70. £120. CSAO. DF: C49J0. 
Trior 233.70. CSF: £3300. 

440: 1. DOUBLE SPLENDOUR. D 
Sweeney (7-1);a, KosnaM(i2-iH 3, Taifca 
Roar (B-1). B ran. *. 3L (P Fatgan) TtSa; 
£1040; £2.90. £3.10. C1.BO. DF- £73.80. CSF: 
E7SJ1 . Tricaat £487 SB. 

JUSOi f. ARCTIC OWL. W B Swinfcurn 
(7-1): a, Mae A Prtae* (7-2 IHai* S, 
Tar i in (14-11. 11 ran. 1. X. (J Fanaltowe} 
TotK g»Mfc £200. £100. £240. DP E 1 BJO. 
Trio: £97 JO. CSF: £29.15. Trtcaac E3MJ5. 
NftOantoaqua- _ « 

UOt 1. PA-&Q, L Dettori (2-1 tav); 2. 
Spl^MapO-ljlS, Rwnder(l2-2.2Si rm. 
4. %. (Soeed bln Suroor) Tote; CSJ O: C1 JD. 
C11J0, -£328 DF. £141 JO. Trio; 082.00. 
CSF. rei "» NR: Mark Dine, 

SASi 1, RAJATL M Owyw "W 

iwnfnM (1-4 (av) 2 ran. 3 (Mrs J Cedi) T: 
w y i. JACKPOTi Not won. £37^42 carrlad 
forward to Kamptun today _ PLAOfiPOTi 
(53914.40. OUADPOT: £49.40. 


Sartw a ntiy (25-1): j^ n la Wn Paaoer (9-4). 
6 ran, 2. stKf. (W Turner) Tola; no.40: SAXO. 
£3 80. DF; £4750. CSF: £195.71. 

AAQi 1, WAVS ROCK, M Rlmmar (7-1): S, 
Raffaeflo (4-6 lav): a. Honest Bordarar 
(4-1). 5 ran. 1. shrt. (J Dunlop) Tola: £840; 
£350. £1.18 OF; £5.48 CW: £11.77. Nft 
Bottren. 

44*t 1, MEW AH — V. w Ryan (8-11 lav); 
3, CW ash Ghana (13-1); 3, Haa h ar 
Dmrry (B-U. 11 ran. fX * (H OecH) Tour 
£1.70; £1.40, £2.40. £1 JO. DP; £1650. TrtK 
£2158 CSF: £11 51. 

440! 1 , ROHM oooonuow, M Henry 
(7-2 fa*); a, Piemaidli da* (7-1), a, 
Apaaba Rad (9-2). B ran. IX. iBl (P Welwyn) 
Tola: £380: £148 £250. Cl. 88 DF: -Cl 8.2a 
Trio: £2258 CSF! £2551. Trf case £101 .48 
SyOOl 1, THOONBY PAnc, t Sprahe (3-1): 


HlncWoy 

13 Stourbridge 

40 

‘iunnaion 

29 PresirmG 


SnolfiekJ 

17 Kendal 

22 

Sorrtfa 

Cheltenham 

32 Redruth 

21 

WELSH NATIONAL LEAQUE 


fnuntarDhMiin 


Cardiii 

P Newport 

P 

EbttwVaie 

26 Llanelli 

IS 

“Dnfypridd 

61 Neath 

10 

Swonsaa 

71 Bridgend 

19 

• 

P W □ L F 

A Pl» 


12 9 2 1 485 

216 3S 

Cwdtff 

11 6 1 2 357 

207 82 


12 7 2 3 368 

227 *1 

BrtnvValn 

12 7 0 6 344 

335 aa 

ItenaM 

IS 4 2 6 277 

280 1« 

teath 

12 4 1 7 282 

389 18 

Mil Op— nl 

12 3 2 7 237 

443 1 a 

Newport 

11 0 Oil 173 

316 a 

Flrat DMahm 

Blackwood 

29 UWIC 

16 


Caerphflty 
Dunvant 
Llandovery 
Pontypooi 
Rum nay 

S wales Ponce 


60 Crass Kavs 
30 Massteg 
41 Aberavm 

19 Aberttllary 
23 Merthyr 

20 Bonymasn 


GOLF 

ITALIAN OPEN (Milan): Phot 


•caret iGBflra unless stated)- 

188 

P Sfotend (Swe> 

64 65 88 

188 

J-M Otnzabal (Sp) 

68 65 85 

J Haeimmaw (Swa) 

67 8883 

aoo 

T Bjorn (Dan) 

6666 88 

301 

PBahw 

67 67 67 

202 

8 May (US) 

6968 88 

L Westwood 

68 67 87 

B Straw (Ger) 

67 69 88 

BUnalnfl (Den) 

08 85 80 

203 

4 Van de Vehfe (Ft] 

87 70 88 

D Lyra 

7165 87 


65 69 60 

204 

J Ian 11*811 (Swe) 
ROoosan ISA) 

88 70 88 

706787 

OTnraer (NZ) 

B6 718T 

P Price 

68 67 80 

PMcGMny 

83 72 80 

208 

J Tomaand (US) 

7166 88 

H Kertann IStra) 

67 7088 

ACtapp 

72 67 86 

G Brand Jar 

70 66 80 

PBrondbarat 

EH 68 89 

208 

A Coital 

70 68 68 

M rtoriott (It) 

67 70 80 

T LevM (Ft) 

6969 88 

M Camptatt (NZ) 

68 6989 

II Chapanaa 

69 70 67 


68 7187 


S3 69 70 

ECanealoe (It) 

8967 70 

207 

SWeheta 

7266 89 


O tQeretedl (Sew) 


C Parry (Ausl 
MACAU OPC9fa I 


V*faS*(RW 
O Morotes (Ven) 


73 73 7297 
73 69 70 73 


G Tsanu-te (Toll 73 70 

cmSarns (Eng) 74 73 

OthanSBO 

N PeMa (Engl 72 74 

US LPQA TTIUHOLDDB CSHB> 
iRortaar I —ding IhW- nwa kim 
l US unless attdod)- 

9DB 

D Amraaceapaea 70 

CKoeh (Swe) 69 

A H ors usLnii (Swe) 67 

20C 

L Kan* (Can) 71 

P Andre w 70 

207 

K Mo nagha n 67 

208 


73 7 0 73 70 

74 7368 71 


RIO PE JANEHtO —AND PfPX: 

Mem lOOou 1 D Bailey iCan) irj.l9soc;2 
B Surln (Can) 10.22. 3 V Henderson 
(US) 1087. 2O0ra (non-grand pm event) 

1 5 Keitel (Chile) SCi.GSsk: 2 □ Aim 
I Nig) 2D 70. 3 C da Silva IBr) 2878 400m 
1 T Washington |US) 45.42; 2 G 
Hougwinn iJami 46 87. 3 S Purrela (Br) 
45.B8 SOOrm 1 M Everett (US) 1mlr> 

44 89seo; 2 A Longa fill 1.45 20; 3 A Hecim 
[AJg) 1 46.2B ISOOm 1 N Mort»HI 
[Alg)3 34.99: 2 D Ldfli (Ken| 3 36 24; 3 A 
Sald-sid (Algl 33757 4DOm hur- 
dtam 1 F Mori lit) 48.94. 2 S Matete IZiim] 
4fl 97: 3 E Thomas (USi 48 99. 

3,000ml i a Culpepoar I US) 7 min 
47 57seo. a M Dan 5 (US) 7.47.7D; 3 M 
BettlKeni 7.S131. Lang Jampi 1 E Wilder 
I US 1 8 34m: 2CToun? (Soil 0 35. 3 J 
BccWoia I Jam] 821 . PoJb vantb 1 J 


sonians 0; MIM 10 Edln UnhrZ Moth- 
erwell 0 Mimlec W 10. 

COUNTY CHAMPKMUUOP iMUton 
Kayne?) A Dhn Smt-RnaOsi Staffs 1 
Surrey 2; Cheshire £ Sussex 1. naafc 
Cheshire 1 Snmersel l (4-3 on pens). B 
Dim Sem i Ba d e Bucks 3 Hants 5; 
Durham 2 Worcs 2 (4-3 pens). Final: Hants 
2 Durham 3 

WOMEN'S IHTBWATIOHALS 

lUirecnt). Netherlands l England 2, Neth- 
erljruis i England l. (Dundee): Scot- 
land 2 Ireland 1: Scotland 2 WaleG 1. 
aro acirs friendly (Dundee): 

Scotland 1 1reland 1. 
woamrs COUNTY CHAMPWM- 
SMP. Noth Pbral otaudhius: i Lancs 
14pts. 2 Cheshire 13 


PI PA88V WOULD C H AMPION 
BMP (Sheffield): HarallhiMw K Data 

(Irel bl M Williams (WSJ) 17-14; j Mg. 
Bln* (Scot) bt R O'Sullivan (Eng) 17-9. 
FttafaHggina leads Doherty 6-2. 


SQUASH 


HSL CUP PWAL (Ungfleld): Ellis 
Stockbrakars UngfleW 2 ICL Uonherta 1 
(Ellla fl mt p (Bool bt S Parka 3-B 10-8 
B-T 6-9 10-8: R Eyfoa lost to D Hants 4-( 
T-9 9-7 2-9: P Jo ta aa n bl M Cha- 
loner 9-6 6-9 9-7 7-9 10-8). 


BOXING 


SWIMMING 


PROFESSIONAL BAJL | London): 

BrlOnh supae-toathanralghl UHe- 
ChatWa fl h nfi herd (Carilsla) bt Paler 
Judean (Keigniey) pis. Buropean npw- 
tantammfutn dUee SenP Dnakov 
(Ukr) H Spencer Oliver iHamei. hldr) rel 
10th 


CYCUNG 


Hartwlg | US) 5 Mm. 2 R BolIU (SA) 

5.70; 3 P Bochharyov i.Rus) 5.00 Stab 1 K 


Toth (US] 20 95m: 2 C J Hunier (US) 

20.74; a B Millur (US) lEUl. Woman 
lOOm: 1 S Fyncs (Bahi 1 1 OG^ec. 2 1 
Miliar (US) tl t». 3 C Quint* (US) 11 28 
SOOnr i n VoranuvG (Rusi 23 Otsec. 
a J Cuffrburt <Jum) 23.05. 3 Z fvagin IUSI 
3.15 400nc 1 J Miles (US) 51.20. 2 
L Graham (Jam) 51 22: 3 H Fucheova iCzl 
51.23. loom bnrtaeoB 1 M Free- 
man I Jam l 12 SJ: 2 M Mornson (US) 13.02. 
3 D Rasa i Jam) 13.03. Long ptmpc 1 
F May (111 8 Jim; 2 S Williams (US) E 51 . 3 
S Couch-Jewel) (US) 6 54 Jaeftnl 
H RomanauBkaito iuth) 83 dim; £ T Shilto- 
lenko (Rus) 63.13: 3 N Tomeeluava 
(Cz| 91 34 


TOUR OF LANCASHIRE: Stage 3 

(11 75-mils TT. CocHerhiun) 1 R Hpvlet 
(Team Brnal 22mln 53s«sc. 2 M Illing- 
worth (Team Bn w) 23.03; 3 j Clay (Team 
Bnie) 23 1 1 Stego 4 (Accrington 
town-centre, 29.8ml5): 1 J Bayfield (Har- 
r o ds -Giant! Ihr 4mins OBsac: 2 Owil- 
son (Clarke Contracts). 3 J Winn (ROM 
Spans- WCU) all «ame time. OranB; 

1 JClay (Team BiltalEhr 58mm 8sec:2C 
Nowion (Team Brttei ui Jmtn 7 sec, 3 
M llllngv.unh (Team Brrte) 1 15. 


BRITISH GRAND PfHX (CanfltT); 

Wan* SOm brtUrflyi M Foster (Bath 
Uhl v) 25.82sec. 200m trae a tylra E 
Sinclair (Mllltleldl 1 min 55.71 sec. SOOdi 
laMiliu iAu J Lewis (Swansea) 

2J4JCT. 2ootn buttaflyi M EatMna (Tor- 
laen) 2.06.07. SOOm haafctafcn C 
Jones (Swansea) 2min B.OSeecs. 
Wo m arasomlwraa l ytaSHopHns 
(Chester) aBJasec. BOra buttaflyi S 
Brawnsdon (Blrmlgham)29 57aecA. 
loom hr eaatat irnker H Earp [Newcasfle- 
under-Lyme) 1.1336. 20Om tarn*, 
•tata* L Coull (Glasgow) 2mln 20 J1 aac 
(Scottish Junior rec). aoo™ fraw- 
•tfta N Brawn (South End) 9mln 4J7sec. 
AOOm ni aMaaa H Siattar iBfrTnlng- 
ham) 6.03.43. 


TABLE TENNIS 


GYMNASTICS 


BADMINTON 


SLewe(GB) 


2. Moon Cotoey (4-lt 3, tea Fra ■doe 

£ ■4 lav). 6 ran. & & (J Dunlop) Tor 
30; £820. £1J8 DF: £5Ja CSF: n 4. OS. 


Uh 1 , oorse; c flutter rn-zj; a, p ra- 
mter Baron (12-1); 3, Paray-p (12-1). 17 


ran. 9, VL (H Candy) T; £9 JO; C2J8 5330. 
£3.10. DF: £87,30. Trio: £10878 CSF; £74.18 


DMUaalA 

Melrose 37 Wafsonfan* 

Went ol Scotland 29 Hawk* 

DMatanlB 


PUHWOTi (71,16948 OUADPOT: £6 J8 


Boraughmulr 
Harlots FP 


66 Jad-Fomt 18 
42 Edinburgh Acads 13 


lOantdoOp) 

C Hecate (It) 
PPaHt*a(Swe] 
WWaabar (SA) 
lUamylAia) 

P Han— (Swe) 
KHrikswR(Swa) 
m Harry IFr) 

M Martha ISp) 
POubiM(Swl) 

R MMM 2 (Noth) 


GRAND SLAM (SIK-WakD- Mwe 
Q uartet ufloiai C Houghton ILancs) bt 
Forshaw 17-14 1S-3; Launp bt Hinder 
15-7 15-3; Edo* W Hughes 15-9. 1 7-J4; p 
Kwnitaa (Kant) bl Pandyn 15-1 15-5. 
SemVAialai KaueMon bt Leung 15 -ID 
15-8 knaalM bl Edge 15-8 15-0. 

Plnali P KiMiwIna (Kent) bl C Haugruon 
(Lancet 16-63-2 raL 
Woraera QuaiHin fliMLii Mann bl 
KnlUgq 11-7 13-11. Hiritam M Wllmoll 
11-8 5-11 11-2: TrofcabtDInrwn 11-2 
n -A Phtaed MPontaney 11-A13-9 
Scmi-flnala: J Hanu bl Hallatn 11-12 

11- 5 11-5: MTrota M Pillard S-ll 13-10 

12- 18 Final: J Mama (Wartvteka) bi H 
Trofcfl IMampsl 11-8 7-n 11 - 5 . 


HIROP6AN CHAMPIONSHIPS (SI 
Petersburg): Woman l ud h riilua i miun- 
rahna taabn VaMli 1 A Varga (Hun) 
9£43pto: 2= M Otaru (Romj. 6 Arrunar 
I Rem) 9.54J Also: 5 A Reader <GB1 
9JS2. Aayrfonetrie bars 1 S Khorkins 
(Ruai 9 900 1 . 2 V Karpenko (Ukr) 9.787; 

3 C Pretecan iflom) 9.762 Banna 1 Y 
Kuznetsova (Rusi 9 775: 2 OTeslenkn 
(Ukrl 9.687; 3= L Yezhova (Rus). S 
Am an nr iRomj 9 662. Floor accoroiam 
1 = C Ungunaanu (Rom). S KhorHna (Rus) 
9.7e7, a S Amonar (Rom) 9.725. 


B4ROP«AM CHAMPtOtONUPS ' 
(Eindhoven): MooiSaaaMhialetZPrt- 
raorac (Cro) bl J Qauen (Fr) 12-21 
2M1 2V-19 J1-18; V Snmnonaev (Bala) 
MTKawi(Nattl) 19-2123-2021-14 
W PrtiborflC 

21-14 21-19 2!-ia Itamc M- 
? “an (i-u*) M K T o«l (Hun) 
21-13 ?1-6 21-15; T BOrtM |Cra| btN 
straw (Ger) 2>-1sn-l7 16-21 rt-7i 
^-JS FSmti Lion bt Boros 21-T4 
1 21-17 17-31 21—18 


Fixtures 


ICE HOCKEY 


(7 JO unless scaled! 


BROWNS (Aichl. jjpanl' 
1 (Japan unless stated) 1 

289 


BASEBALL 


NHL: Hrat round plajr-offa Ibost-ol- 
saven): B a a taaa Confanmou Ottawa 3 
New Jersey 1 (Ottawa won series 4-2). 
Wotnm Conferenen: Dallas 3 San Jose 
2 |ot) (Dallas won ■4-2): Edmonton 2 
Colorado 0 13-31 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS: Group 

Aa Cz Rep 4 Belarus 2. Qroap B: Canada 2 

Slovakia 8 


FOOTBALL 


FAGarSng 

Leeds (5 0). 


hTwrS ^ * M oracamae (3.0). 


HAMILTON 

2.10: l,SHCRNr AAVBR, J Wnavar ni-4k 
*, Raftag (5-1): *. Ibmtar (5-2 lav). 11 
ran. 5. 1. (M Stoma) T«K £2J0: EUSO. rua 
El. 70. DF: £9 J8 Trior £30J8 CSF: £1883. 
&AO: 1, PMLD OF VHHOM, J 3uppla (B-1); 
a, Ctaasfcal Dame (11-4 (av); 3 , nw 


DhrMoaaSA 1 
Dundee HSFP 
raimamodt 


23 Glasgow Hawks 28 
10 Kelso 41 


6988 71 69 
726667 70 
88 70 71 70 


Kirkcaldy 91 Peebles 7 

DMNmM 

Aberdeen OSFP 32 Stewarts Mai FP 10 
Oangsmoutti 20 Sefldrk 34 


67 73 71B7 
7369 8571 


(4-1). 11 ran. 1, 1 . (Mr* A Swlnbonk) Tola: 
tl 0-80; £4 JO, £ 1 . 80 , £ 220 . Dp £1808 Trio: 
C16J8 CSF; C2U7. Trleast EB8B2. 

3.10: Y, rust, L Clwnock (7-4 lav): 2 . 
Bwt*(il-a);3.MaMa(5-l). 10 ran. 1 .X IM 
W Easterty) T) C 2 J 0 ; £1 JO. £ 1 J 8 C148 DP 
£1848 £2880. CSF: £1817. Tcast £37 SA. 
9L40« 1, RED PRAHW; M Fenten (&-2J; 2, 
Aoharin 111-19 lav): 3 . Mas OrapaBs 


Grangomourh 

DhrWonSB 

Oienrottiea 


TYontym 
Z Hon (Myanmari 


72687100 
68 727070 


(5-1). 7 ran. X BM. (M Bell) Tote: £838 
E2J8 £1-38 DF: £898 CSF: £822. 

4,10: 1 , talMOa LADDCR, J Fortune 
(1-12 lav}: S, Brave Mon ts mc.-4» (11-1); 
3, Kmf Daftthg (25-1) 3 ran. 7 . 8 (P Cela) 
TOW: £1.18 DP Cl JO. CSF; £1 Ji . 

4AO: 1, FUBHTAUCUr FLOOD, A CU>- 
harm (7-1); 2 , CrtKteqa Bine (10-1): 3, 
M abbr Hten ua ( 8 - 1 ). 12 ran. Nk. X. (U re 
Reveley) T: £fl.4ft E800. £3.48 £1.78 DF: 
£17J0.C8F. £6821. Triease £411.26 
PLACBHTT: £16.10. OUADPOT: 06.60 


SALISBURY. 

UO1 1, POtJfT OP D<&FUT8 D Griffiths 
(50-1):% UpMta (10-1): 3,Oa |de *"“J*! 
(4-1). 58 ran-m.Z /FMaj^Tote^«.ra; 
C7.00. £4J8 £2.08 DF: CS33J8 E282J0. 

a^sf^TONV TI8 A hbcnolia n®-i>= *■ 


Ayr 14 Glasgow South sm43 

fflenrottwa 101 Stetnnry IS. 
THR KPI CUP rBKAL: Bedtord Ath- 
iBBe 29 Stroud 24 (art). 

TETLEY’S RimSI VASE RNALl 
Huddarsfietei VMCA 40 Won urea* a 
BHRKSWRH COUNTY CUP PDIALl 
Reading 16 Mektenbead 14. 

UHCASHBg CUP O u ra l a r t fcteh 

Manohmter 4$ Warrington 6. 

SUPGR1*WaikatoCht«to36W«*- 
om Sawmars 7; ACT 34 Auckland 3T, 
Northern Butts 12 Coastal Shark* 8 
woaiurs WORLD CUP (AmsMf- 
dam): Flrat nmk Oraqp A* EnrfariO 7B 
Swaden 0 . Qrotv Bi US 84 Russia 0; 

Sftaift 36 Wales 18. Orara* C« Frwwn 23 
Kazahttaun G; Australia 21 Ireland 0- 
OrounDi Now Zealand 13* Germ any & 
Scotland 37 Italy 8 


K Yahoo 
TOaM 


tS 73 72 07 
70 71 72 SB 


AMBDCAM LEAGUE: Boston G 
Tonaa 7; Cleveland 5 Tam pa Bay 1. Balti- 
more 7 1 1 linns) Minnesota B: Oakland 
0 Toronto 7; Kansas City 6 NY YonLccs 12 . 
Seattle 4 Deiroil ft Ansnedn 5 Chi- 
cago ws 3. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE! NY MM5 3 Col- 
orado 7; Chicago Cubs 4 St Louts 3 
(limns): Milwaukee 5 Cincinnati 8 
Florida 7 San Diego 8: Pittsburgh 4 Los 
Angel na 5: A Home * San Francis cn 8 
Philadelphia I Houston 4. Montreal 5 Ari- 
zona 4 !J2innsj 


MOTORCYCLING 

SPANISH GRAND PtUX (Jerez): 
SOOee: 1 A Crlville ISp) Honda; 2 M | 


han I A|«) Honda; 3 M Biaggi (It) 

Hunda. 4 C Choca (Sp) Honda; S a Banos 
(Br) Honda, « N Abo (Japani Yamaha; 

7 T Okada (Japan) Honda; 8 N Adkl 
| Japan) Sicuki. S K Bottom Jr (USi 
Modanas KR3; 10 R WaltJmann (Geri Mo- 

denaaKto . Warfd chanplanstito 

J BldflOi STpts; 2 CrvliiB 51: 3 
Doonan 49: 4 Choea 41:B0hada28 
S^gy^'** "*y« « »ah ta 1 Honda 

75pls. 2 Yjmalia 35; a Suzuki 28; 4 

Modonas KR3 19: 5 Muz 4 260cra f L 
Capirowi lit) Apr ilia. 2 V Rons! (It) 

* OJaoqufl (Fri Honda. 4 T Ukawa 
Mopen Honda. 5 MLucchl(U) Apr ilia: 

8 H AcJu (Ja pan) Honda CtanofonoMp 
•tarataBM 1 Capirosai 45p&. * jacT 

?il a Marnlla iJafwn) AprHin38: 4 
Uuiwa 33. B Aou 28. "nnw.imig,,- 
Chanw«e«Mp: 1 ApnJIa 63pte; 2 Honda 
61; 3 Yamaha 34: 4 TSR-Honda 20 ; s 
?““ u IS. 1 Mem 1 K Sakata (Japan) 
Aprilia; 2 T Monako (Japan) Honda; 3 
M daman n (It) Honda; 4 U Azume 
(Japan) Honda: S N Ueda (Japan) 

Honda. B j Hul« iCz) Honda. Ctanriaa- 
aMp OtaMflngx 1 Sskjrj 60 po; 2 
ALuwiuj 56; 3 - Uoda. CUansano 3 & 5 
^< n| a 36. Cerotnrotora' rfrvmrlmi 
■h^ta 1 Honda 65oti; 2 Aprilia 63: a Ya- 
nuha 30 


CVHdarVnUe(Melh) 
R Davis (A us) 

■ (toaseni (Argi 

DCtata 

DDAmd(Swe) 

H Lena (DC) 

D Robertson 


J Le onard (U3) 


BASKETBALL 


TENNIS 


HWSTON om (Teus|: laata 
BAvt-Miuil kwh (US unless stated): 

pjw SS i 7171*4 

DlWnsa 667888 

208 

L Janzau 696971 

310 

Fa***#. 7268 70 

F I anyliHi jt 7« 


ATP MUNICH OPEN: Sonri-finzlK T 

Baqilu iswi!) bl M Guslatsaon (5we) 6-0 
6 - 4 . A A aaaol (U8) W G Blanco |Sp) 

6-4 B-4 Fla ah Eraprirt bt Agassi 6-7 7-6 

6-3. 

ATP CHALLENGE (ASanta): Kami 
U nde j stotMobarg lAusi bl A Paval 
(Ham] 6-2 6-4. P Sampras 1U5) bi A 
Cal an am (Sp) 7-66-3 
DAVBCtrPf ftn/Afrlean Zenm 
tone Tvtm H r rt w* PprUrul 5 
Georgia ft Hungary 4 Ireland 1: Bo- 


BUOWBSISI CHAHPIOKSH1P 

(Wembley). Sami Hunter Birmingham 91 
Manchester 80: London Towers 7| 
Thames Valley 78 

NBAi Ptoyrarta. Ural romidi Wast- 
arn CoBtannoa : SnaiBc 97 Mlnnoaota 84 
(Seattle won best <4-0 ve series 3-2). 


HOCKEY 


INTERNATIONAL (BrussaBl Bel- 
gium 2 England 6 
SCOTTISH CUPt QgMh toaha 

ClydebOnh 2 StPppS 2 JM pons): Gcrtton- 
>ans 2 Haziohodd 2 (3-4 ppm): HUT 
huad 1 Western 9: KoHiurno SGranqa 3: 
MBC 2 Invoriollh 3: Monziashlll 2 Wat- 


«nra CUtheroa v Atherton ColllariBS: 
v WiJaorove Adi; Koifcsr 
“ Ramabollom «- " . 

S e rawfla W faa ot l—gsn Pmta 

^ v t* 

grtupprt v Bldetor8 

FooUit LnfHM Pt^mlv DtHMmu 

Blackburn v Aaton Villa (2.07. «neand Dh 

Wnra Burnley v Lincoln (7.16), 

1 mm rimrtihiMlii ■■ 


OtoWone Brighton v Chetona (2J«- West 
Ham r C rystal Palace (2SJ). r 
GUbwrt Mragun Craw Pinnfa Bejnor v 
BamrTn(830). . WB8rv 


■ann Swindon v Bristol C (70). 

™ *«>■»*“’» Cwrttelb Am, 

Croydon (3JJ. 

RUGBY UNION 


^»*«o v Lelcoater (3 A Datasheet) ire 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


PtatDhri«|o«,RflchdaM rWklnea. 

torarad nta rlm u Oldham v Bramtey ' 


HOCKEY 


HTmpsMm Cantena r y Bmr no.atL^ 
Burnaby Rd. Portsmouth). 

Contarary mntata Hants v Surrey 


0^ Jl L> IJ&0 


*!S#v 
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I^G TRACK 





feses 


-?1 O «« 







l> !So 


The Guardian Monday Mav ^ 


Kempton With TVfp^ 


Jttrdiaw 4-10-0 



■fc. a f i; 




aiosas™*^ 


w» IWlm £29,570 (20 teetered) 
anna 40121 - am 

3BZB 506-40 Prion 

anna 02530 cnaptm _ 

Wfl /HH-fl UtaqCTPMSfcW 4-9^6 


M C /\ ROTHMANS SERIES HANDICAP 3Y0 

•fc^W/lm If £7,165 (13dBdar*0 

Sg„ «BWJB»^=i==: 

na 1064- UogD^n»nHw»i9-1 ; 


a Co 

8 &° «g S fflS»efc|r± ==^ /» 

sl ^ 

ERR 53S33 i^OofcdpgjPCcfc 8-10 T . 

nSS 3006V Balsam?^ GLItawM____ ®taL 

etip) 0Q3-2 n ^ MMSf mi/ Beip-r . — * “ 

81203 06010- Mil BhfcQI3 Ims GKdB^0-7 ■ 

613 R 6230 nw*ogU»WMTairtteM — 0 

Batt* M HU 6-1 Only h Don. 13-2 Mte total. 8-1 Ktag Dais. tot* to ton* 
T«sa 


□toy M9B 


» P> £ 

I Ob 83 
■BP M 

UMldreA 


1m £3.828 (16 declared) 


t urn 

SB 

• ifta 

I® 


m s$m romm 6 -i i 

6 can mrtirppjftwi— 8-11 

43 ■*T*wfaoClWJPWW'11 

2 Bab(S)|B)HCBiiM1 

3 Jrttato(Z7B)Tto8-11 

DOO- M SW (221) S Dor 8-11 

fSSKEpKSia , itlL=: 

Bdtefflreg rr 1 r~ " 

0 FmtMdantUtnHmnS-li 

^MS 8 Bfir=== 


— T 5 Sf 

0 Hartm 

— C Oar (27 

IMN< 

TOta 

GBW 

— S Onm 

UTi tartey 


tal«HCart!r&-11 

Tiiw* °-’ 


:z=z7%2 - 


0 wS5h«blBwOTRHwno8-1i — — — - • ; ~ 

: 5-4 Man. 5-1 Jute Tam, 8-1 Tae Lo* 13-1 Htf] TmBo. 14-1 Fi* Spate, 
WANaUBCtaqa- 


tfcBnHtoo. 





KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 




KEMPTON 771 

DONCASTER 772 78- 

NEWCASTLE 773 7K 

WARWICK 774 W 

LUDLOW 775 7« 

TOWCESTER 776 7« 

F0NTWELL 777 78, 

SOUTHWELL 778 788 

At i COURSES COMMENTARY 
0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 

0891 222 790 

[ ttMaeom sis aw# ■nsf^*^ rtD ^ U3,, ^ K ^ 4W ‘ 

| ««Hieeb3»fw*w*4U ; ”** IK,r ^ ■ 

btOuardlan Oimaifcme 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Doncaster 


Fontwell (N.H.) 


CHRBHAUN0NS top FORM 


A*® 8 *#® Ansataan 

j£U^ SS, 

im Panaaal Star ftonuidStar 

Aetatognr 

5-30 Top Banana Lor# Onto (rap) 

^ of Isi7l wtth 4ifl nn-tn Strain mile 

”8 “God. + Denotes tJ inhere. 

Drear No ahan&ge, 

"** P 50) & Sanraa {530) 

■fee 6ey Kelenay. Dorset 241 irtfes 
Sewn day mboex None. 

**■“1* rtsared Erst Ene fere. 

n9«s h brackets oiter horse's name denote daw s *t* last (udog. 

J. JlHTHK, 



«g0- #*(177)mPCAo6^e „-FlymB w 

3E06- HHari«B0WUGB)mBIWMI84-7--JM » 
513W- Bay 01 nodi PJ5) rao Iters 6-3-6 C IteCte (# 8* 
031 Hun # iH p82)ffiLi<^Hefi« 4-9-3 - -Pd BMn 83 

0W11 CitfBBi \j0f (ujj E** 6-9-3 OPwaPM 

■a06OTniJnD8)muRn4-8-i> riie&tan b 

a»3 OwWHfliCEetqTEafloTTi-M L Mori 82 

9»0WvlMUWS)PCaig3».i2^jF«a 81 

065M Stana8UBiPDjaRKmxa6-e-12 M tobwfc 81 

S®210 bMtoWMar Bn Dtlpib 6-8-1 < F beta 81 

000-16 MnrtJZSG total 5^-5 It Bm — 

OfrSJO MdoiS«tS)MOisnBoW-io .. BMauft — 


itfl = 



Btttap 31 CaSmoe LaV 6-1 Um«& 1M Crju fan. Rsntt Water. 8-1 
SSTa Gdsb. Em U bbnds, BmM, 


JOE SOE Mamuu HANDICAP 3Y0 

1 m 61 1 32yds £3,525 (7 dedared) 

61323 tm Ml*i (BJUJtfretoi 9-7 .-■Mum B 

211151 DSKfag Po (li) p testae 9-5 e LaMar R 88 

066-2 PifeMriSnr(«ejD(«*D»-l 6 MrMO 

" E06J CtfBHdnDAMMU J hid M 

-06105 UAaMmpQUPBtf&sea-fi R Lapphl Bi 

00560 Pts^iSMfBfl M bs 8-4 MEUn 88 

— • v- a — ■■--(ini-n— T -n Minn — 

7-4 Panmm Sar. 3-1 scat tt lo*. 4-1 Docng R# 7-nsteftfcw. 
dear Sen, ir-1 Cu Demoa. 16-1 Qneg /Make 


2 »vbawthycuuiwg stakes 

■VW Bf £ 2,976 (10 dedaied) 

IPQ 3W64 mSMatmiGim 3Bwv B-ft-0 ClaMarP)* •« 

BW»i8Tbcr (21) Wltesm 4-9-6 L Dm — 

2 a SnMQimlMfertsfr-a-q Mr hH * a 

•a £0606 6**tern prophets f!2) m (D) & lo«c 

S-%-10 ttfrci it — 

5» 45460 C8tatt«wfi3MS^4'-^9 -“-in Mwage p) — 

661 006 we Ortcrezajj Batfrn 4^-6 4 M — 

7B <pZV ^ladB?ri(D)Jte7lMaca*v9-8-< — J F EsW SB 

BO 254344 UshCnrilH (71 P)J A HlRb 60-4. RMMMfQ* 84 

B« OCriOE On Slot (II) llrlta 5-6-4 ^ H Bobov * — 

18C9 7B34 WdHMae«JFai4-ft-3 DacMOSM 78 

Baste H-io AiGaSm, 9-2 Sa He 5-1 Extern ftaonss. 8-1 Eton ittper. 
16-1 orketeny. Le^pi Odra. 25-1 One an. WBd WBt 


f> *%f*CAm HILL CONOmOKS STAKES 3Y0 

Ws4vim £5.536 p decSared) 

>0) t- Aaai(tB7)SunStfare-1 L Dattari m 

20 52414- Dam Bam (1971 (DJWJanfc 9-1 J Bala Mi 

3<3| 2160 4idkrb(l9EVtetos8-lO M fhteti 83 

BMte 11 -IOOmb Hue, 11-8 toad. 4-T kac Air * 


O C/\ MAY DAY HANDCAP 

WiwWlin 2f 60yds £8,025 (15 declared) 

Ip 06300 tear Daon* (44)(D) Mti G kdmo 6-10-0 6 Cariar 85 
2(13 10T06 Mb ( 351) aqu&apnn 5-9-U . — Ata Eraa a at — 

3(2) 31060 Podrtanrf»(ba(T9)in)BteMi 

5-6-10 BadaaMta BS 



►,rii.',>:i- ■< ,« 1 i > dJ I. I'ljl^l'r ll 


Bite9-4 Tcdy ftm. 3-1 Matt. 11-2 FatiMO, 7-1 MteT. ®-l 
BmiUb. 13-1 Sates, torn Baa. Vm Ha Odobl 


MADBKKST HADBI CHASE 

2m 2f £2.718 {4 dadawS 

13-W BtaMHUBPMtab 7-11-6 8 DuWBodr 88 

B4ZD4/ BBHBBipnjtosJ PbW 8-11-5 A P anto — 

3>0» KrtoaCfte(1tlMfeaV¥IBans9-1T-5 _ A F ■£?•■> 

£2360 Cwafc Star ppPlMtorti 8-11-0 P Ma — 

iSte B-a U« Dor 6-4 Bbasah Ji-0 fttotr ScH «-j Comic Sr. 


DUNE DUStTON HANDICAP CHASE 

2m 3f £3.850(11 dedared) 

21122 Stodil*«tepS)J 9 W»*ttHlte« 


A P Htfiaa 


BEAUMONT NOVICE CHASE 
3m 2f 110yds £2,924 (9 declared) 




^sa saaBmazsms z 

F65SR b««Batoot44)JBBkri M6-12 P Ml — 

«MXC? GHm C m (znRAkCf 6-16-12 A TbatontoSS 

PPSS3 Brsy Garbo (S fi Cma 10-10-12 j laedi BS 

P-P435 StoMN#»5«{lS(J8acWa7-W-12 5 baste . — 
501U43 TdtfbfSMMU Jfttans 6-10-12 — A P McCoy 89 

2S3ZZ3 telAte(4J»R«*«7-TiW ■ Samoa* SB 

1-8 Gbn Owe. 9-4 DoasbouGOtt 4-1 8* lute 10-1 toy Baden. 
Mai haunt. 16-1 Ida UySkta. 26-1 Ccoganm 


HBttMorn 83 
Btov 3-1 Sana Ua Fw. 5-1 Mn 'tab. bnm Job, 7-1 Hobn 
EUtamo. bte. 8-1 Js Bnea. FMuaOH. Wtaspl 


Batfm H-8 Ban Owe. 6-4 
14-1 Ckphqi hnarne. 16-1 TBa Uy 



Towcester (N.H.) 




OMiDna 
Step 0" Eyre 
Cfinton 


Paddy's Stonn 
Step On 


2.30 CaptabiHany CapttoHBTV 

3.00 Coflege Mosfc CoAegeMoslc 

335 Heory Tbe Praod HeawGotf MacMnc 

4.05 OBbtester atem 

4.35 PIpadAboanl Nnfesky 

5.05 Baqqasa At-Fateh 

5.35 Stefeer Jack SteteJack 

Left-handed couse at imef wflh 4t njvtv Stiaagnt m9e which rises 
throughout prwidlng stffl teA 

Gotag: Good a soft. A Denotes binfcerc. 

Draw 'No advantBge. 

Loag mBtttca teavetec Mohawk fltj P3S. Piped fitxan (4J5) 
& Al-Fateti p.05) J Dirtop, Sussax, 342 mte. 

Sana day winm 405 Btrcrtwood Sin. 

BlakEred first Kan: Nona Ksored: 3.35 Fist Frame. 

Figures In Eractefc attar hose’s none denote days anca last outkig. 
J. Jumps. 


Naafasky 
AFFateti 
Stashar Jack 


6-1 mbmbi Star. 7-1 King QtTito. 8-1 Ihote 10-1 baa Ik tea. Tea The Wm. 12-1 Ufceq, 
t*A Ster Maqgv. 1hmdiaadB.Tenun. 


RMHflHBE - SfcazKStedon a* baUtataSuataa 3HB Natem im ale. 61 Lakaq: Hoqiend ore it oil. 
na recap, llkd 1& 28 tatau AngtoWWepBaKwrplailna hop. SR. b a wa Star: aopanretega. 
hd oar 21 oat tmwow 11 ai add 15, » hefted tai* B Sto..* Ttelfea Wo tv il» 6b t*i 310. a 
MMiy>ntaKteiMW1tetotente3af(42aaUwiidHito0raBa ^rtoraatoff^w 7tf 
49 l an 2M. d Dowser ire hem. 66 St Tbadroc Ladnide End titnft Ipfe bpca(a; 2H wffli Star 
UaniMl Steel 16 ba^aSmOnw Ire heap. St 



TOP 


METRO FM MAIDEN AUCTION STOKES 2Y0 

!?£2?495(n dedared) 

M MbpmRywPitem60 J btor — 

fit BteplaAJFoMDB-7 J fortune — 

m CM-teifesUiMn 8-7_L : A team — 

a o cteator»tot[H)jj0te8-5 *te|b — 

(7) 0 09fan(39UBto)8-5 6 tab— — 

hq hdaefckaftAstety8-5,__- L Ornate — 

hi) 5SM«JfH}.»EsieW T Mbs — 

B 2 Cmtota Kbit (znuttac 8-3 J CmlM 

S a Saitdmg (iq U BnDai 8-6 — S tatoay — 

MR 0 DkpHTtopnNPCmrT-U Mi Efeto — 

11 a 0 Hmpb tel W crated 7-12 teto Qwjar — 

■ante ii-8 catto toy. 6-i aom. moaom wwm . io-i baq 

LmL OtoMyowait Opof Irwnp. 


3 QQ* 1 ™ ™ “AfflEN AUCTION STAKES (Div 
" H £2.495 (11 decterec^ 

pt) 0 BtedSiBaP»»te£«mtir8-7 Tima — 

O JCW — 

fl WAmmJflerryB-5_r_riirijp"Finn» — 

S CamteNTUdaSO SpIteMte — 

3 0 Carte Poorer P7) I Boren S-4 A Cataa — 

9 S22d?f?Silii — 

not 224 teteltecW^ tetoi BO _HZ1'8 BtomH •» 

am Bad Ftwda D SaPi 1-Tl Steam — 

110 Same As A Hnl C ^jh 7-12 A Hetolv R - 

Btem 11-8 bd Aaaao. 6-4 Mega Ua. 8-1 bd Freed*. 14-1 Bodtel SgnK 
Cirenuer. Tama. Snaei As A MS. 


(80) 264 IMICMaftqjfibGnU 

3 13 Urn i krtea Mhrenm a 82 

»ti5) 60600 BayMnr P4)(CB)HTkteer8-12 fo TWSar 81 

28 OQ 00662 MPhinn JUtey pq M Pods 8-12 J Cant 85 

Rente 9-2 Hear Gof Ibtta. 13-2 Ene Codpj, 8-1 lUa*. 1IM Preokn 

Prims, Eeafip. FM QaaMStw 


M TYNE & WEAR METRO CLAIMING STAKES 

"fciww7t £2,327 (13 dedared) 

IQ 05360 HainfarMrapO)tP)teHitoia 

7-6-11 -1- A team BI 

Zt4) 50000 Misaa PS) |C) (D) R Hefinsnead 

4-6-11 _ ” A HcCaai ffia» 

SOU 60060 SpaUBB Bary (1Sii»L9aial 4-9-1 1 T SOM (7) 77 
460) 62211 bBmmd to ntoUDodS 8-60— Jltorer* 88 

sn 0063-5 totoaa («M) Iks A MM* 4-6-7 8 MB* ffi 

l« 55030 Smart tort poj Pales 6-9-5 J tort 81 

7(2) -00000 Bright Demi PS M tare 5-62 tefin Barjar — 

aa 04206 «tatWI(1teCTJ Inner 8-9-2 j badly (J) — 

IB 00006 Odns Km (IMTnBbM 7-8-13 -.LCbomk — 

tap) 40^-0 3M Web (KtJJQufcn 4-8-6 J ftetare — 

tip) 8 Bp AabdrOBW Sony 3-60 JIMbf — 


4Q&0 tote BMk(MJJQibi 4-60 J Ftetare — 

tip) BBteAatodimwsmm3-B-£ Jfbtef — 

Hte 11-4 BkdregodSm. 3-1 Holla's Dim. 5-1 Odns to, 7-i Omrerstte. 
8-1 liuto. Soecte-K 14-1 Snn Goes. 



Testing, right-handed track oMXmWh 200yds nn-in. 

Going: Son. good o soft bi places. *■ Denotes bfintes. 

Long dte ta i ia Mea n: Romeny Ark (A5Q) Mg A Bat 
Strahdyde, 312 mBes. Smno day tek — rc None. 

Bataitd Mat ttaE 250 Faatwn Maker. Vtearad: Z20 Paddy's 
Storm; 3.20 Ross Dancer. 


0% OAHORTHANTS 96 NOVICE SUING HURDLE 

4itoU 2m £1.702 (14 dedared) 

1 0*612 tt*im8M(N|(C0)ELJaBe 

6-11-6 Kk S Stenmath (7)* E 

2 020663 bflsy toto BJ ram 

6- 10-12 » H Ftafitod [7)* 8B 

2 AMR) Ematoi(«e)HQbVldge 

7- 10-12 B StndMma (J) - 

4 UB330U a cte — y toWteZD— m 

9-10-12 JUdMlR — 

5 4636 Ptofs StamfWJS Dm B-10-12- J R nama»»#E 

8 OHM) T»te(«)U Rita** 7-10-12 L bnay — 

7 3«F6 HWOl tom (12) tel lUOi 7-16-12 J ten# 84 

• 4&W Wirtitet p7S) D IfcCsti B-10-12 B Bogm — 

» 00006 Atom Am (4iaHFf»B»an 7-10-7 _ M Mmo — 

W 4-fTOS W rta Ham (12) aWPto 6-16-7 0 M a to BS 

11 4E3F3 CtePlMtafcr [1$ DWbate 4-10-7 ...8 Mum 87 

12 20024 BtotDym^mGBHBftl 5-10-7 „ B ItaiM 89 

IS 53 StofS««(4l)GUcQul 4-10-7 B torn Q E 

u 38320 AQMtaffi) j Stem 4-10-2 J tern 0 E 

Battte n-4 Padlr'e 9am. 5-1 Otoi too. 1V2 Atymb. 7-f fttpvSML 


5 2N432 twrytotofW 8 onto 7-16-4 JAHcCafty B 

633005 BnDamsrtn)(QjsllureB-io-0 J Matjm n* 81 
EmsCtoaS-i Petenji.11-2 toy Cam. 7-1 Ffeca. Tail Hoes. 


0 JC/l WAPPBiHAM HANDICAP CHASE 

WataW#2m 110yds £2,884 (5 dec»ed) 

1 3E611P BasaadM8Dampi)(D)n>UgAs 

16 - 1 W0 JRtomagh V 

2 603263 Baton Sadbr{))(ll)RHDito 

11-1WI B Utan BN 

8 2DD604 Ctom(l1)J6Bai] 7-10-5 LfepaOP) 84 

4 52P71- Far East (BIN P)£Delto 9-1 0-4 J A Mrtartny — 

5 4V434 cm Bi(Z1}aniEU 8-16-3 L matey* E 

BaBte 5-4 BepndCte ftefl. Nrrtm Sadder. B-1 Catom, 12-1 Far EasLCmc 
Ht 


O K/%EVD0N NOVICE CHASE 

AiWUzm 61 £3,066 (10 tteefer 


JC f\gZGUL AIRWAYS MABBt STAKES 

yivviin 2t 32yds £3,631 (9 deebred) 


i#W2m 6! £3,066 (10 declared) 

•MI3 Cnttaai (BimUsKKnp* MI-7 J CMate 87 

7331 StoODdn(t^(Oi)TFcRteB-ii-7 j i bmsghaa 

0P-4F1 ItetoaffllDwCmB-lW 6 tom 83 

-2F30P DoAtoM (11) pjCteai 7-11-0 J Hmu P) M 

U34AB 0mtoBr(2l)KMky9-1l-0 ^IMbte — 

Trap Mtotem (12) tel UdSe 8-11-0 _ L buy* O 

3’JKjteTNjetalB-IHJ LAatog W 



JE AAlVRDTMUICKYnATRACE 

MU £1,285 (15 declared) 


4 V £1,285 (15 declared) 

14 By— ymW ONWMHwften 

5-11-11 J 8 K maite h 

P3 Bto (73) N ItotrvQa«s 5-1 1-4 J tots— 

toto IB teJPten 5-11-4 8 CBM 

BgaparihminliC Egretai 6-11-4 IMn 

Byaim Bmk Iks Jim 5-1 1-4 6 Item 

3 Fatter MoCartmp49»«P!fflwi 5-1 1-5 j CmoN 

5 HamtomOtoMod 5-11-4 J A HeCmtoy 

F71 IBduJBMSt— iS-H-4 B Eto 

00 »tei Cto— (B) H Cdnjridge 

5-11-4 — H to— A 

PntohMm Odom 5-11-4 H Bmmm 

Bhrer Barite AS— 6-1W J Sub 

CBmnMsAJBOriV 4-16-13 D bBatf m 

Hato Mtofcmr 4-10-13 8 7 ten— 

0 Item— ®DJ6Bnl 4-10-13 1 —J 

0 Boson PH {«9NSn*i 4-10-8 * toui 

4-1 rmvi 9-2 Ftte team). 11-2 Kings nhomdi. 8-1 Eto 
a Bysw Hte Oto M. Urtft to 



KewtooBfist 

Heal Progress BaalProyras 

AJdanBkJe Storp Coajmano 

OrSgMor teStropgSato 

AdtekaTs Guest ■»»* 

Dtaes tow 

Sham, fcfl-handed ctcdt of imif with 220yds iw-ii. ftwus &»k- 
nims. 

Gofen: Good. * Denotes btoara. _ ^ 

Lcog un to: fttirt DeBgM (3.30) R Alan, 

tofe ntol ML 220 miles. 

MrtoS^Bnd toe: 2.30 hftMght Serrta Vboi^None 
RgwBs hi brackets afta horse's name dmotB days sance last outng. 


0% /%/\CUlWNWW«SHOP 4B0UNCYCASUE 
dCMU NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 

2m £3^74 (14 dedared) 

1 sOFFOP MMMMBfiH^I1-«.-«to| g 

2 55413 9btelbn^?W*AsMW*eby6-l7-9— P Jbm JJ 

a /33>l SrrtayoHJteCm^ri 80 E FaSei S-1 V-4 — * Aten B3 

4 -4512Z KBtoateCteaeMwmJRCfirnH 

B- 11-1 — L teyer « 

« iwan B KHtac IW PI Uttun) 6 -tcho Bbri%* « 


o OAHARHYBBSIlLMaMRlALCHAUfltGE 
WhOw TROPHY HANDICAP CHASE 


O02m4f £2.931 (13 dedared) 

f 52122 lto|RtoP5|OI)l«)Dr«lCta ■ 

8- 12-0 B JstemteE 

413® Jtot— (INTO PBIWW 

7-11-7 m A RteMte* — 

490641 to » (19 teVWrt 8-11-7 -.P MteP» - 

46343U to i te CMBSm 8-11-7 — T tow i m a 88 

00P6-2 Brenton Boya troTte B-I VO X Man R — 

1ff3h*TtebbBtllri)mteUJB» 

9- 11-0 C H toflyn M 

.353436 tot Fk A BmuitltaiflBJjrtBi 

6-11-0 toy tub n N 

PTP62 Ha«Mktee«j2l)ACamiB8-ll-fl P Carhany IS 

MOO kaflw-J(44)T EN 7 - 11 -O Mylyma — 

W-5P RtmmJtebB-il-0 -jt.itolm - 


PtTPP SteMWto tmUGAPjta 9-11-0 .D Oreriacal (7) - 

000000 SuaW0to>te(fNCJn#t6-ri-6^-^ A dim — 

134WF toteaDtom(bJR>t4toB-10-B - It to* - 
: 7-4 CtayTc lad. 5-2 teatak. 13-2 to Ike Mng. 7-1 KatoilAd. 


ten W » 
.P tea E 


8-10-8 


Or A Batetos — 


WhwW TROPHY HANDICAP CHASE 

2m 4f 1 1 0yds £5,800 (1 3 dedared) 

1 1123F1 bSkare6aM(ta)(qnPNehcb 

7- 11-10 - — T J tenter * •» 

2 11441U biitoto(l|tePS» 3-11-3 E bj j to 88 

3 T IT fl • • • [~ ] [ — ] 

11-11-2 BGteWr « 

4 P-1151 Orton ter (2M) (Ca)HMaanherB-l1-6 P ten E 

5 131234 ThaTmte (184){B) to KMfea. 

11-10-11 _._Z_ — 8 Mete* (!) 82 

8 2TP4-4 teSdto«OT)lissASU*l7WO-10 E Tn*r as 

7 P21432 toratotofnjntec io-io-id l Wjkw b 

8 F53P32 CacAbgtrMl (46) mite Otoe 

1 0-W-I Q B Bateg 84 

8 -31U4P Pw8mn(S7)WCasdto8-K>-a T Rm 84 

N -P3661 RtoteNnete BD (D)BBmeB8-lM B fteimt* 99 

11 354323 BtoaitefatAteSSte 

B-10-8 —ZZL 8 tone (5) 98 

-12 -71284 fteteteffN NMPffilto— I 

8- 10-0 L Hr C tote (3) 80 

13 33-513 S a te mt Write r (t«»(BQ Spate* 

9- 10-0 K Jotab — 

Mb* 7-2 (tog ter. 4-1 19 Stem to, 7-t Basse**, Brtr-g My#, 6-r 
Cwung fta* i>l Fhtog tocfcjeME to. 


BBneB 8-10-9 B Itermt* 99 
ISte 

nSmte - * ' m * im R 
BChteR 90 


g CF5324 taertGtoflQ 0*WWn 9-1M TJtotej 

TO 3&0J52 totflO Mil SttlSSnO 7-16-5 B Wto to fl I 

s aaBim^iaTSB 


60 RA0K6 n notthkhabbhk 



0 % /\/>sotmmaL racecourse famly 

OiUUrHDAY NOVICE CHASE 

3m ii 0yds £3^62 0 declared) 

1 142515 Tin* Roes ram tesHKask 7-11-8 Ettomt 97 

2 UM aSnBto^nirauiteteai 7-11-2 -* bn«y - 

I 800640 MMnmiu — 5*52 - 

4 00002 toketS(nBNffl|JLHrt!i-Jl-2 A Stott — 







FLAT RACE (DiV IJ 
J3 £1,439 (15 decfefBd) 

306 panw ■* MJOSm 5-11-4^.-. Han tomm (S) 

4 Jtosatrs I* cn) P Mdrfc tf-T 1 — 4 P Many 

»HtPftetoS-i»-* — BJtare* 

0 nritebBvMPBnaa 5-11-4 * tort* 

60 ftmete lb*HHNT-in1WB 5-11-4 __Cllwm« 

600 BMBnto(Bqw Means 5-1 V4 8 ttauy 

Mb AteteGUem 5-11-4 Nr K B P %m (I) 

WNteteAEWamfr-IW B ten 

04 BobBaradtetXft4-10-13 P to (7) 

S ate d Bteter to J Ibi 4-10-13 — - B Item 

SBrtditotoKHerrimn 4-10-13 Ht tonfi 

5 TMd PNiMt (B) &*» Du 4-1D-13 D J MM 

0 Tm Stbbr C Bted E-10-13 P Mhy ft 

0 MteJtoPpir mm3 * 

Setof Rm JjOiwf *-10-8 — L Comer (7) 

3-1 JKteaft to 9-2 Scto Eapenr. Surd He*** 8-1 Pmoq 


i 1 — : i: ra [*.- 1 J ■ 


A AC HANDICAP HURDlE 

■fiUvJm £2,931 (15deda 


/W2m £2.931 (I5dsdarec8 

13102Pto*btoM®toD»»te5-1M-BW2 M 

■31640 MbjSmB II Ftt 6-11-12 C to ds M 

R22H totoramWPli*(*s6-11-12LftdtoBft M 

?t4«4hibCMnran5MBE- . ... „ 


ff22HtotorampRPI***6-l1-12L6dtoB(S) E 
?14«4 btoCdtel(13)fessrefe 

6-11-5 NSa mtkH ttN 

D735FS NtoMIEtmiHtos MW Btomm M 

1^334 smtoBstoilaiicqpRwUte 

10 -11-0 — ■ A nOBftm B 

941122 Sara TtoraWWSlfcfci 7-10-3 - c Ito ft « 


£* f|£FlATRACE(Mf2} 

DiUW £1,439 (15 dedared) 

1 MantentarySKitei5-1W p Sdte ft 

2 ItoSMtoNNHoSMB 5-11-4 H A FfcpoG« 

3 PtebrfiMddlHtoB 5-11-4 SndM 

4 Pita TkSEtnotom 5-1 1-4 X Mam ft 

5 2- SteUfa EM) C Mato# 6-11-4 8Jbm 

B 55 SMctoLadEI) (BR H Tattrvtete5-1 W . C Itemflyn 

7 Md BMb N Same 5-11-4 „kS Dnte ft 

8 ’tetretoMtaPPkh* 5-11-4 P Carton 

B hmttoyt M tohd 5-10-13 Sophie toted ft 

19 MpteOtTteSmP to 6-10-13 ■ IteCtiM 

It Ctadd Ibab B Etttay 5-10-13 — L Cnafen ft 

n 0 Lack Bataan (15Q FJonto 6-10-13 R Sto* 

13 8 ttornMBmn 4-W-H ... J HsgMft 

14 MteWCBnrt 8-10-13 MrPRtey 

15 0 Mars* (qjtran 5-KM3 — Ecfead Bream ft 

BMttv 6-2 to|te Ite. M Urt GRUtod. 9-2 tatahhi btoi 13-2 Soowk 
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the gap 

Sheffield crossed class distinctions with mental strength 
to beat Wigan 1 7-8 in rugby league’s Challenge Cup final. 
Report by Andy Wilson. Photographs by Tom Jenkins 
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IND games 
seem to be in 
vogue, what 
with Glenn 
Hoddle 
mm v wmm employing a 
faith healer If not a spoon- 
bender; and anyone tempted to 
dismiss sports psychology as 
hogwash would be advised not 
to pursue the point with John 
Kear, the Sheffield Eagles’ 
coach whose team achieved 
their Mission Impossible at 
Wembley on Saturday 
Kear believes the key to 
their victory over Wigan came 
not with a last-ditch tackle by 
their man of the match Mark 
Aston, which denied Andy 
Farrell a try nor with any of 
their three touchdowns. The 
decisive moment was not even 
on Saturday It had come the 
previous night, at two meet- 
ings Kear held with his play- 
ers in their Surrey hoteL 
*T bad them all in, first the 
forwards and then the backs,” 
Kear said. “We stood in a cir- 
cle, with no barriers between 
ns. and 1 asked each of them 
to tell the rest of the group 
what they were prepared to do 
the following day. Some of the 
thing s that were said made 
the hair s on the back of your 
neck stand on end. It was elec- 


Way back when . . . 


trie, one of those special 
moments in sport, and we all 
knew then that we were going 
to win. We didn't believe we 
could lose” 

Bear’s success in instilling 
into them such self-belief, for 
a game In which they were 
given a chance ranging from 
minuscule to none surpassed 
even the remarkable perfor- 
mance of the 16 players used 
by Sheffield on Saturday He 
was happy to share credit for 
Sheffield's strategy - which 
also saw their players shout- 
ing “98” at the top of their 
voices in the Wembley tunnel 
before the game - with Barry 
Johnson, who like Kear; his 
captain Paul Broadbent and 
the Eagles’ founder Gary 
Hetheriogton. is a prod- 1 
uct of more traditional dK 
rugby league terri- 
tory in CastlefordL 
Johnson, a gifted 
ball-handling prop of 
the old school, was a '■■I 
member of Castle- 
ford's Wembley team 
in 1986, when Mai- 
colm Reilly was coach Sj&JZ 
I and Kear his ass is- Xs& i 
taut and the Tigers 
caused an upset 
only a few notches 
down the scale 


from Saturday’s when they 
beat Hull Kingston Rovers. 
Johnson, who like Kear is one 
of the staff coaches employed 
by the National Coaching 
Foundation covering all sport 
had kept a diary of that 1986 
triumph, and this formed the 
basis of Rear's preparations. 

“He went through every- 
thing, starting from how he 
felt when he walked out of the 
tunnel,” explained Kean "We 
had mentally rehearsed walk- 
ing out at Wembley; we’d men- 
tally rehearsed meeting all the 
dignitaries; we’d men- 
tally rehearsed our 
kick-off drills, so we T? 
knew exactly what j 


Frank Keatkig recalls Montgomery’s double save 
25 years ago that helped lowly Sunderland 
beat mighty Leeds 1—0 in the FA Cup final 



. . . Montgomery makes part one of his double save couSRSPOKt 


we were going to da We had 
played this game before the 
day in our heads, and it cer- 
tainly paid off We developed a 
unity of belief that 1998 was 
going to be Sheffield Eagles’ 
year It might be difficult to 
comprehend but defeat never 
entered our minds. It just 
shows what the mind can do to 
make the body achieve." 

Broadbent. who had first 
visited Wembley to cheer on 
Johnson and Castieford in 
1986, added: "Our call for the 
last couple of weeks has been 
98. We believed it was destiny 
that our name has been on 
this cup." As Kear elabo- 
rated, the Eagles were 
3 shouting “98” in the tuffhel 
m "just to keep them focused, 
w to stop everything 

P getting to them 

■A and to give Wigan 
something to 
Em y lk think about" - 

were amused as 
Wh jflj^Kymuch as they 

UBt were unsettled, 

Sheffield’s antics 
worked for the 
underdogs, as the 

launched a 
WTA "left-wing 


O N May 5 1973, to general 
rejoicing outside York- 
shire, Sunderland won 
the FA Cup final 1-0 against 
Leeds United - the solitary 
goal being scored by Ian 
Porterfield in the 32nd minute 
-to become the first Second 
Division club to win the tro- 
phy since West Bromwich 
Albion in 1931. 

The Sunderland manager 
was Bob Stokoe, a much-trav- 
elled journeyman who had 
gone to Roker Park that sea- 
son in the seemingly forlorn 

hope of reviving a woebegone 
dub. At once his optimism 
and impulsive gumption 
stirred sad spirits and ami d 
mounting Wears ide clamour 
the team beat Notts County 
Manchester City and Arsenal 
to ar rive at Wembley 
At the final whistle that 
May day Stokoe was 
to be seen, in flapping gaber- 
dine raincoat and check rat- 
ter’s hat haring across the 
pitch to embrace his green- 
jerseyed goalkeeper Jim 
Montgomery 

Leeds were not only the FA 
Cup ho lders but a feared 
power across Europe under 
the stewardship of Don Revie 
who, In contrast to Stokoe’s 
1 engaging seat-of-pants opti- 
mism, invested his side with a 


Upset in the making . . . this 
page, clockwise from top 
left the Eagles’ ring before 
the kick-off full Monty glee: 
no wheels on their Wigan; 
Andy Farrell, the Wigan 
captain, indignant at the 
referee's indication that he 
was held op over the line; 
Eagles Jubilant at the final 
whistle. Facing page; Tony 
Smith. Wigan's scrum-half, , 
is typically outnumbered 
three to one 


move, on their second set of 
possession which created the 
attacking position for Aston to 
put up a pin-point cross-kick 
and Nick Pinkney to ouljump 
Jason Robinson and score. 

That should have removed 
any lingering traces of the 
arrogance which had attended 
Wigan’s Wembley walk-about 
the previous day when there 
was talk among some of their 
players of having a bet on who 
would score the last try They 
were to discover the truth of 
the cliche that the right men- 
tal attitude cannot be turned 
on and off like a tap. 

Wigan actually responded 
well to Sheffield's opening try 
Farrell and Tony Smith - the 
most eye-catching performer 


narrow-eyed and uncompro- 
mising “professionalism” 
which gave his gifted side no 
end of sharp edges and perse- 
cuted insecurities. 

Their one allowed substi- 
tute Terry Yorath made up a 
fUll dozen' internationals 
fielded by Leeds that day; the 
Sunderland team had no cur- 
rent internationals but 
Stokoe's side nevertheless 
revolved around a streetwise, 
unafraid bunch in Dave Wat- 
| son, Dennis Tueart, Bobby 
Kern the aware and elegant 
Porterfield and Montgomery 

He was slight for a goal- 
keeper, almost dainty But he 
was a gymnast, supple and 
athletic. “My monkey on a 
stick," Stokoe had boasted, 
fondly and with prescience, to 
the television cameras at the 
team’s hotel in Surrey on the 
morning of the final. 

“Monty” was Roker 
through and through, having 
signed for Sunderland On his 
17th birthday in October I960. 
In all he was to play 537 games 
for the dub before putting 
himself out to grass briefly at 
Southampton, Nottingham 
Forest and Birmingham City 
He later returned contentedly 
to the Roker backroom and 
was still with his beloved dub 
when they made their next 


on either side, with only the 
result denying him the Lance 
Tbdd Trophy for man of the 
match - made a number of 
inroads into the Eagles 
defence but Sheffield, when- 
their front line was breached, 
scrambled superbly 

It was here that Wigan's 
arrogance did most damage as 
their players, with the belief 
that tries would come, repeat- 
edly pushed a final pass when, 
had they retained possession, 
they would have scored from 
the next play 

To be faif to Wigan, every- 
one in the stadium, barring 
Kear and his players, believed 
the same thing and it 
appeared that Sheffield were 
doing themselves no favours 
by employing such a basic 
approach with the ball, with 
four one-man drives and an 
Aston kick on every set of six 
tackles. However Kear’s tac- 
tics were justified by a second 
try after 28 minutes which, 
like the first, had its origins in 
a superb break by Matt 
Crowthen Eagles' left-wing. 

Crowther. from Hudders- 
field, a tall 22-year-old, was 
another contender for the 
Lance Todd, a series of side- 
stepping runs giving Sheffield 
their only first-half let-ups 


appearance in a Wembley 
final 19 years later. 

In 1973 he had won a string 
of England youth and under- 
23 caps but he was never to 
play in a full international; 
Gordon Banks, Ray Clemence 
and the Peters, Bonetti and 
Shilton, were ahead of him in 
the queue. Instead Mont- 
gomery’s laurels for posterity 
rest on one blinding, split-sec- 
ond reaction at 4^1pm at 
Wembley that May 5. 

After Porterfield's well- 
struck goal Sunderland held 
their lead comfortably enough 
imrti half-time, at the end of 
which Stokoe suggested they 
sprint back to the pitch. They 
passed like a gale the Leeds 
players as they straggled from 
the tunnel in ones and twos; it 
was a singular piece of psy- 
chological one-upmanship. . 

Nor were Sunderland 
Intimidated as Billy B reamer 
and John Giles increasingly 
freed themselves to move for- 
ward from midfield. Peter 
Lorimerhitone screamer nar- 
rowly wide of Montgomery’s 
post and the crafty England 
goal poacher Allan Clarke was 
twice denied at the last ditch. 
But at the other end Tueart 
and Porterfield let rip two 
shots in defiant retort 

With less than half an hour 


from the Wigan onslaught 
Although Pinkney appeared 
to have wasted his second 
such contribution when he 
foiled to keep the ball alive on 
the sixth tadkle, an astonish- 
ing error by Wigan - nobody 
going in to dummy-half when 
Danny Moore played the ball 
near his own line - gifted pos- 
session back to the Eagles and 
Crowther squeezed over in the 
opposite corner. 

As cushions go, 10-0 after 
half an hour against Wigan at 
Wembley Is hardly comfort- 
able. Eleven minutes into the 
second half the Eagles fluffed 
It up to 17-2 with a third try, 
from the substitute Darren 
Turner; following Aston's 
drop goal before the interval, 
but the crowd were back on 
edge when Robbie McCor- 
mack, Henry Paul and Denis 
Betts linked beautifully for 
Marie Bell to score the game’s 
best try 

Still, though. Sheffield 
believed they could win and 
they forced their exhausted 
bodies into yet more exhaust- 
ing defence. Broadbent was 
the last of the forwards to 
buckle, grafting for 68 min- 
utes before Kear finall y gave 
him a breather. His propping 
partner; the Barnsley boy Dale 


left, Leeds might well have 
been awarded a penalty when 
Watson upended Bremner but 
the referee, Ken Burns of 
Stourbridge, gave Watson the 
benefit of the doubt and, as he 

waved play on, It was dear the 
complaining Cup holders had 
been stirred to retaliation nnd ' 
the Second Division dub 
would pay dearly as the match 
ran its course. Leeds intensi- 
fied their pressure and bore 
down on Montgomery's goal 
_ Lorimer fed Paul Reaney - a 
pioneer wing-back - on the 
right and his East, precise; 
early cross was met by the 
head of Trevor Cherry; 
hurtling in for goal on an 

overlap at the for post 
Already wrong-footed by mov- 
ing to his right, Montgomery 
threw himself to his left, 
twisting like a Cat Off a dr ain. 

pipe, to parry the fierce 
header with his left arm. 

From there the ball ran free 
and almost sat up and begged 

In front of the in-rushing 
Lorimec famed as the most 
powerful shooter of a ball in 
the British game. He could 
have gently slippered it into 
the net either side of the 
floored Montgomery But this 
was a Cup final for posterity 
so the cannonball kid licked 
his Ups and selected his dri- • 


Laughton, made a similar 
Impact In two shorter spells. - 

Aston, in his crucial sec : 
ond-half tackle on Farrell, 
held the ball up over the line, 
although Farrell was con- 
vmcedjie grounded it. Aston’s 
half-back partner Dave Wat- 
son produced the defensive 
game of his lift and dedicated 
it to his father, who is suffer- 
ing from Alzheimer's Disease 
back home in New Zealand. 

But the Sheffield spirit was 
encapsulated best by Waisale 
Sovatabua, who first came to 
Britain from Fiji as a 17-year-, 
old for the 1995 World Cup and* 
is now settled in south York- 
shire. “Was doesn’t say 
much," said Kear, “hut, when 
it was his turn to say what he 
was prepared to do to help us 
win, that said it all for me. He 
just said ’anything’.” 

SeorarK StwffleM Eagles: Tries: 

PWcney (Sirin). CrowUwr (28), Timer (51 ). 

Aston 2 . Drop gotfc Aston. 
Wigan: IV*: Boil ( 5 ®. Goals: FartsB 2 . 

absflWU Eagles: Sovatabua- Pinkney. 
Ibawa, Senior. Crawthar. Watson. Aston; 
Broadtail leapt). Lawless. Laughton, 
tor. Shaw, Doyle. SataCNutv*: Turner, 
Jackoon, Stott (not used). Wood. 

Wgaa: RacSnskS; Befl, Cormolfc Moore. 
RoUnson; Paul. Smith; Mestrav, McCor- 
mack. Hotgate, Betts, Haughton. Ftanfl 
toapt). MnUl u M t: Cowte. Q 'Connor. 
GAmout; Cassidy. 

S Cummings (Wktncs). 


ver Lorimer exuberantly 
swung his celebrated right 
foot to send the ball for the 
heart of goal -and to flat- 
earthed Montgomery’s right 
The flickering television 
replays do no real justice to 
me blink-cf-an-eye saga but ■ 
four Leeds players are already 
haiUng a goal and their cen- 
tre-forward Mick Jones is 
turning to congratulate 
Lorimer before he had struck 
the balL But Sunderland's 
goalkeeper had half-risen to 
one knee and, as the shot 
exploded a yard or so from 
him, in another blur of feline 
agility Montgomery had 
turned and corkscrewed him- 
self back and to his ri ght par- 
allel to his line. With his left 

(wrong) hand he half-clawed 
at the ball - fingers, ball-of- 
thumb and wrist -and the 
thunderbolt flew away from 

his net up and on to the 

underside of the ban along 
which it slewed to safety amid 

the bank of cameramen. The 

deed was done. Leeds UnitetT- 
0. Sunderland L 
These days Montgomery 
will smilingly oblige if you 
ask, for heroic memory’s sake, 
to shake his left hand "When I 
die," be says, “it’s going to be 
embalmed and put In the Sun- 
derland trophy cabinet." 
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36 15 


36 12 
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Pt» FOfBteomlflQ futures 


n 6£ Liverpool (a); 1BJAetonVM*{«l. 


2 43 10 8 7 2 25 18 40 78 


2 39 9 9 4 5 29 17 42 71 


4 38 16 5 9 4 26 25 23 62 


Blackburn -4 37 


Aston Villa a 37 


Leicester a 37 


Leicester a 37 


A 37 


West Ham ▼ 36 


Covent 


10 4 


8 3 


6 10 


11 3 


12 4 


8 9 


10 1 


8 5 


4 39 26 


7 25 24 


3 21 15 


4 32 18 


2 36 15 


2 26 17 


8 28 23 


6 22 20 


5 30 26 


4 22 21 


8 18 25 


4 25 22 


7 24 26 


7 25 33 


5 6 


8 3 


8 17 


8 23 


7 4 


4 4 


7 27 


11 19 


26 4 


24 0 


22 11 


31 


106 Arsenal (h). 


^2 HL5 Wtat Ham |o). 


3 3 


4 6 


12 13 


8 19 


36 -2 


26 2 


«£2 6-6 Crystal Palace (a); 10S Leicester (h) 


4 4 


3 6 


10 21 


9 13 


31 -5 


23 -6 


3 3 


4 3 


12 22 


12 21 


40 -14 


34 -12 


lOSEvanon (b). 


y 10£ Tottenham (a). 


4 || 10 S Blackburn (a). 


10S Crystal Palace [a). 


43 10-5 Soumampnn pi). 


5 7 


2 5 


6 15 


11 16 


20 -12 


37 -18 


2 8 


3 1 


9 16 


15 12 


29 -15 


47 -43 


105 Leeds (a). 


10S CtmlBBB (a). 


105 Coventry ih). 


105 Man urn pi). 


5£ Waal Ham (nr. IDS Shan wad pi). 
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35 8 13 14 42 49 87 
35 8 13 M 43 86 37 
35 8 IS 15 37 52 ae 
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95 IB 10 7 60 34 84 

35 17 6 12 40 43 57 

36 10 12 W 47 8* ** 
35 12 5 10 5G 71 41 
35 10 10 16 41 M « 
35 10 B 17 SI 78 38 
33 11 2 22 30 65 3* 
35 7 10 *8 40 SB 31 
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Ghana 19 MavdatonSZ 

UoKachcde65 

Cameron 05 
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Atb G6S. mO J Young (Glasgow). 


|| Foreign football 



. fa n> 

I 63 25 70 
57 24 56 
l 58 39 58 
61 24 55 
i 53 38 55 
' 62 39 55 
59 35 61 
51 52 «7 
SI 42 45 
38 40 43 
33 56 35 
I 48 52 34 
■ 28 42 34 
23 34 33 
> 24 46 31 
40 81 29 
30 9 » 
I 22 72 13 


Boorttng Often 0 Raalflaeladad 2 

MaDorca 2 aubuco Madrid 1 

Racing Santander T Espanyol 1 

AUuedc Bdbag 3 Ovtodo 0 

Cette Vigo 3 Compostela 3 
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35 18 B 10 48 32 87 
35 16 12 8 41 35 57 
3S 11 10 14 46 48 43 
35 9 11 15 42 54 3S 
35 10 8 17 40 53 88 
35 9 10 IB 37 55 37 


35 8 12 15 44 52 38 
35 8 10 17 40 55 34 


Deportm Coruna 1 Valencia 2 

P W D L F A Rs 
P W D L F A Pts 
- 35 23 5 7 74 44 74 

Athletic RBteo 35 18 13 7 51 42 81 

BeelHxMd 35 18 12 7 82 42 50 

llaalfforlertad 38 16 14 7 58 35 55 

■aBnii a 38 18 11 9 54 37 59 

CaHeVlBO ' 38 18 B 11 61 44 87 

Real Bella 35 18 8 11 48 45 58 

AMa U oo Madrid 38 14 12 10 73 54 54 

Vataeda 38 18 6 14 84 47 94 

Eapenyoi 30 11 18 9 43 31 49 

« — *« 35 13 8 14 38 47 47 

DRiCom e 38 11 13 12 39 40 45 

naalTann iB 35 11 11 18 43 52 44 

BacleMe 38 11 B 18 44 54 4* 

Tatomn 35 11 8 16 41 42 41 

Cosewtele 36 9 11 18 SO 84 SB 

TaoetHe 35 8 11 IS 38 54 35 

Oaledb 38 8 13 IS 33 49 37 

Merida 35 9 ID 16 33 51 37 

BRartkiamw 36 2 B 28 29 75 12 

Ma na t Rnaul to oC games between 
teems are used in deckle standings when 
sides are level on points. 

pcmniaukis LSAOUM Spomng 
Lisbon 2 Rio Ave 2; Braga 3 Academlca Z 
Ferense 2 Vitoria Setubal ft Chaves 1 
Cnmpomalorense 0; Vitoria Gulmaraoa 0 
Laco 0: Boavtetn 4 Estonia Amador* 0: 
Salguelroa 3 Voizlm 1. IT a Sn iil aj i Bwdlca 
3 Porto 0. Pridam Moridmo? Bedan- 
ensss 0. *t * nrfto ga T 1 Porto P32-PIS74; 2 
Bonllca 32-85; 3 Vitoria Gulmaraes 
32-53. 

OBHUH LEAQUEt Saturday! Kal- 
seralautem 4 VIL WoHsburg 0: Kirisrulw 
SC 4 VIB Stuttgart 2; Werdor Bremen 
1 VH- Bo6nuro ft TSV 1880 Munich 1 
Scnalke 040; Arminla Biel eleld 2 Co- 
logne 1; Bayer Leverkusen 0 Hottha Berlin 
1; MSV Duisburg 0 Bayern Munich 0: 
BoruesUi Dortmund 0 Hamburg Sv 1: Bor- 
I uaala MoenchenglaObach 5 Hanaa 
Rostock 2. l aai lk i u a r a nifl e g ai 1 KM- 
sendautem P33 PIB87: 2 Bayern Mu- 
nich 33-83; 3 Bayer Leverkusen 33-54. 
*Champtone 

BELCUAN 1110112 Lommel 1 Club 
Bruges 1; Eendracht Aalai2 Weeiario 3; 
Anderiechti Haratoeke ft Germinal 
Bceren l Beveren 1; Charierpt 1 RWD Mo- 
lanbeek 1; Excetsktr Uouscron 2 
Llarse ft SUndard Uege 3 Gank 0: Slnt- 
Trukten 3 Ghent 3; Lokaren 2 Antwerp 

1 (abandoned aner 72mm). Leafing 
■ImnRilii 1 Club Bruges P33Pts8l: 

2 Oonk 33-88; 3 Germinal Ekentn 33-58. 
DUTCH LEMMMh Fortune SHtard 4 

MAC Breda i: SEC Ntlmagan 1 Utracm 0; 

WKtoiit B 7W>urg 2 Rods JC Kerkrade 
4; Volendam 4 Hearanveen i; RKC Waal- 
wf|k 1 MW Maastricht t; QraatodMp 
Doettncnem 1 Ajax Amsterdam 8; PSV 
Eindhoven 8 Groningen 2; Sparta Rot- 
terdam I Twente Enscnedel; Vlloaao Arn- 
hem 2 Feyencord 1. L a a rtlny afnd- 
togsa 1 'A)aa P33 PtaOP. 2 PSV 33-T7; 3 
VUesae Amhem 33-87. 
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Mind games 

How Sheffield 
caught Wigan 
on the hop 
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Monday May 4 1998 


Arsenal take the title in their stride in a record winning run 


OavfdLaoay 


N THE end Arsenal 
passed the winning-post 
without either breaking 
their stride or using the 
whip. An emphatic 4-0 
victory over Everton 
before an ecstatic crowd at 
Highbury confirmed their 
ll th champ ionship — and 
their first as winners of the 
Premiership — and Ars&ne 
Wenger as the first foreign 
manager to lead a team to the 
English tide. 

Coronations should never 
be postponed — that only In- 
vites a coup — ami there was 
never much chance of 
Arsenal having to wait any 
longer for the three points 



they needed to put themselves 
beyond the reach of Manches- 
ter United. They were in a dif- 
ferent league from Everton, a 
statement which win become 
an actuality next Sunday if 
Bolton win at Chelsea or Cov- 
entry beat Howard Kendall’s 
sagging side at Goodison. 

Yesterday Everton's first 
relegation since 1951 ap- 
peared only slightly less of a 
foregone conclusion than Ar- 
senal's first title since 1991. 
Their' resistance, brief and 
passive, collapsed once Sla- 
ven Bflic had headed into his 
own net after four minutes. 

A goal either side of half 
tim e from Marc Overmars 
turned the rest of the match 
into a carnival and then Tony 
Adams, the Arsenal captain, 
provided the perfect siding 
with a fourth in the penulti- 
mate minute. It was Arsenal’s 
10th successive league vie- 





vim** 


First Division 


o Champions: Nottingham .. 
-Forast 

Q Also promoted: . 
.Jt/Hdtesbreugh ‘ 

; '• . Sheffield v Sunderland. tpwksfi 
/ v Cbsstdo (is* lag Sun May 
N- 10; 2nd teg Wed May J3; •• 
final Moo May 25) . . 
QffBluyatml. Beadngpiustwo 
.of. Manchester C8y, State, 

' Portwhotah, Port Vate, Btsy or 
OPR * ■ . . * 


V 


“ ■■ a •- ~ j.™ ■ 


O Champtoosr Watford 
QAteo p ro m pted; Bristol CBy 
O Play-offs: Fulham v Grimsby, 
Bristol Roverev Northampton 
(1st leg Sat May 3/Sur May 
10; 2nd big Wed May 13; final 
• SunMa/9^ ’ 

O n*gmt Southend, 
Cariiste, Pfyrpouth, Brentford 


-x.m 





Third Division 


£) champions: Notts County 
QAteo promoted: - 
Maccfasfisfci, Unookt 
O Play-cSi; Barnet V • 
Cofehestar. Scarborough v 
Torquay {1st leg Sun May 10; 
antflegWedMey 13; final Fii 
May 22) 

0 Relegated: Doncaster = 

; {Hafiax promoted ftomGM- 
VauchaS Conference) 






Remaining fixtives 


Guardian Crossword No 21,265 


SetbyCrispa 


Today: Manchester United v ' 
Leeds {5.00} ' * 

Tomorrow: Crystal Palace v . 
West Ham {7.46) . 
Wednesday: Liverpool v 
Arsenal ,(7-45) 

Next Sunday: Aston Via v 
Arsenal; Barnsley v Manchester 
Unfted; BtacMxvn v Newcastle' 
Cfiateoa v Batten, Crystal 

Palace v Sheffield Wednesday, 
Derby v Liverpool; EvertwiV 
Coventry; Leeds v Wtafetedtx&. 
Spore v Soufriampton; West 
Ham v Leicester 


Una 



Crowning glory . . .Tony Adams grasps the trophy after scoring in the Gunners’ 10th successive victory tomjomns 


Scottish Premier 
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All things bright and bubbly 
in a Wenger wonderland 


O Champions: Celtic or Rangers 
O Champions League: Ceffic or 
Rangers 

OC»4» Wfaners* CiyK.Hearts or 


Otefe Cup: Two of. five oh Celtic, 
Hearts, KBmamock, Rangers, St ■ 
Johnstone 

O Relegated: Hfcemlan . 


w— mis of pmzE PUZZLE 21 j»s 

This week* winners of a Coffins 
EngKsh Dictionary are Clare Martin 
of Preston. Lancashire, A. N. Barratt 
of Cambridge, M. H. Thouless of 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire, A. Gunning 
of GtddfonL Sunny, and Norah 
Summers of Falkirk. Scotland. 

Please aflow 28 days for delivery 


Martin Thorpe finds Highbury’s gamble has been fully vindicated as a man of true 
depth finally delivers the goods 


First Division 


T HE game began with 
an own-goal, which 
is exactly what 
most people thought 
Arsenal had scored when 
they appointed Arsene 
Wenger at the beginning of 
last season. 

But despite the cries of 
Ars&ne Who?, the donhts 
abont a professorial 
Frenchman strolling the 
marble halls, the cries of 
shame at the sadden sack- 
ing of Bruce Bloch, there 
was always something pro- 
phetic about a man called 

Arsene managing Arse nal 
Now, if anyone were 
bothered, the cry would be 
“Bruce Who?" 

Despite meeting intial 
hostility from the dub’s 
fans ’who wanted Johann 
Cruyff as manager. 
Wenger, speaking from 
Japan where he was en- 
camped waiting for his con- 
tract with Grampus 8 to ex- 
pire, remained 

phOosophicaL 


1 Fruit called for by a Moslem 
princess (7) 

B Kind erf Squid refreshment set 
■ beside fire driver (7) 

9 He’s no dreamer where a 
catalogue’s concerned (?) 

10 Repeatedly accommodate an 
extra man (7) 

11 Maybe see as bent people 
not attending (9) 

12 Awriter of Engfish backing 
hard work (5) 

13 /Umosttoonfcetobeusodas 
amixer(5) 

15 The more distinguished 
..m m , mal K nn mvihns? (91 


23 Just the minim urn iluninatfon 
is to be turned on please! (9) 

25 The main oversew should 
have this in hard (7) 

26 Walter’s crooked — a good- 
for-nothing (7) 

27 A member of the family 
moves over (7) 

28 A noisy nursery for high-bom 
black youngsters (7) 

Down 


1 Help firm to acqtire the right 
vehicle (7) 

2 Put often a synthesis to farm 

a bond (7) 

3 Lounge appropriated by an 
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7 Hearty though non-alcoholic 
drink (7) 

8 The landlord holding a key to 
get back inside (2-5) 

14 She doesn’t expect to 

succeed all on her own (2-7) 

16 Look daggers about 
objective Welsh leader (9) 

17 Lawless men a Greek 
character reprimands (7) 

18 Excellent over fruit? No, quite 
the opposite! (7) 

SO Eat greedBy and possibly go 
green (7) 

21 To agree unreservedly (7) 

23 Suppress it when there’s a 

chad around (3,2) 

24 A way to catch female duck (5) 


Solution tomorrow 



“Wenger Wonderland” and 
the man hims elf finally , 
splendidly letting his mask 
slip as he lifted the trophy. 
He shonld smile more 
often. It suits him. “I 
thought I had to keep my 
emotions until now in case 
we did not win the title 
after coming from behind 
so well,” he said. “That 
would have been disas- 
trous. But now, winning 
this is, i think, my best 
achievement in football.” 

Wenger was quick to pay 
tribute to the directors who 
had shown faith in his ap- 
pointment. Leu Shackle ton 
once wrote a book which in- 
cluded a blank page to em- 
phasise what he felt foot- 
ball directors knew about 
football, but this time the 
Arsenal board deserved 
every word of praise. 

“Tm proud to be the first 
foreigner to win the champ- 
ionship," said Wenger. “I 
know how difficult it is to 
win. This is one way for me 


of honour, as Ian Wright 
sprayed champagne over 
the fans, as Patrick Vieira 
emphasised the fabulous 
team spirit which Wenger 
described as “the star of 
the season” by acting as a 
crutch for Emmanuel Petit i 
as he hobbled round the 
pitch with a badly gashed 
leg. 

It was no laughing mat- 
ter, however, when Arsenal 
were 13 points adrift of 
Manchester United. 
Wenger felt the title was 
ont of reach. “Yes. I really 
thought we couldn’t win It 
then. Of course I didn’t say 
it but I thought even a 
Champions League place 
was beyond us.” 

Yesterday Alex Ferguson 
said Arsenal were worthy 
champions. “They deserve 
to win it -after the way 
they've done the business,” 
the United manager said. 
“Any team that wins the 
league has to be congratu- 
lated. because it’s such a- 

fcrtirel Tacoma win 1* 


in their final game against 
Coventry would see them 
drop from the top flight for 
the first time. 
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“Our confidence is really 
low, and we’ve got to pick 
ourselves up,” Kendall 
said. “But even then it de- 
pends on Bolton’s result at 
Chelsea. What we don’t 
want is for Chelsea to go 
out In their flip-flops like 
they have been doing in 
recent games.” 

Wenger’s thoughts were 
also moving ahead, not just 
to the FA Cup final* “f am 
going out tonight to dinner 
and having a good French 
wine.” He has promised his 
wife a week’s holiday at the 
end of this month, but then 
it is back to business. 

The Arsenal fans had 
been chanting: “Are you 
watching, Tottenham?" 
Certainly the bedraggled 
arch-rivals would have 
been’ looking on enviously. 
When Christian Gross held 
his first press conference at 
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